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THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, and the fine Arts. 


No. $23. 








LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1843. 


PRICE 
POURPENCE 
(Stamped Edition, &d.) 








ribers residing in remote places, the weekly wee - reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the —<_ —Subscri 
4 M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, London. For France, 
To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


Forthe co 
ti —+y for not less than Three Months, 
fre Com to be paid in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s. the year. 


vance, are received 


prety for the Stamped Edi 
ountries not a 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.) 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Norice IS HEREBY GIVEN, "That at the 


next and all future Examinations for ‘the Decree or 
rts, Candidates who show a competent know- 
— | O"sathematics and Natural Philosophy ; 
Animal Phys iology ; 
2 Classic: 
tLe sk pl rate 
the Exa 
LL approved, Examinations for Pagercunavion, Candi- 
dates who show a com tent know! e in 
Classics, Mathematics, 
ery aah hilosophy or "Chemistry, 
rov' e same 
i hay Rosse.” By order of the. Senate. 
July 27th, 1843. . ROTHMAN, 


HE FRIENDS’ 
consequence of recent piterations in this Establishment 
there are at pre sent several VA CIES FOR PATIENTS of 
the higher c — without ey to the Society of vuaaee at 
from two to five guineas a wee -=-Apelications may be ed 
to the Superintendent of the Retreat, York. 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 

and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No..14, Lincoln's 

Inn-fields, where all business relating to the Securing and Dis- 

posing of BRIT! ISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, ‘Preparation 

of Specifications, Deqwtngs of reais, t is expeditiously and 

economicall effec 

Also I REGISTRATI TIONS under the New Consolidated Copy- 

Re Designs Act, 5 & 6 Vict. cap. 100. 





bees 





pectus, | cantalning as useful information, may be 
and Alphabetical List of Patents and 





Saecem HALL. 
Sancti: ittee of Council on Educati 


Registrations made, on application to Mr. Alexander Prince, 14, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields. 








of the 
NRAWING FROM MODELS, under the 
direction of Mr. BUTLER WILLIAMS. 
CLASS No. 17, for MALES, commenced on Friday, July 28. 
will meet every Wednesday and tet Evenin bath KIGHT 
o’cLock.—Persons Gesirens & rbeine ate = as ils must 
apply on or before WEDN ust ‘ 
Pay 7 /TRACRESS and WorkMEN te — the Course of 
y Lessons of tee hours each, or 5s. per Month; others 40s. 
is 
fri Coe, ot Mall Strand: any evening except Saturday. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 


MENT CE, 
Th. THI RT EEN TE MEETING af (the BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
mION for A HL. x wr + Per! commence 
orspay Mornine. the 17th o ‘ 
in CORK on THTSHN TAYLOR, F-R-S., General Treasurer. 
2. Duke-street, Adelphi. 


RIVATE PUPIL.—A CLEerGyman, for some 

years Tutor toa Nobl an ly receiving 

Six Pupils into his house, a moderate distance from London, 

would be glad to filla VACANCY with a GENTLEMAN'S SON, 

whose education or health may r ask more than common 

care.—Letters addressed tothe Rev. J. C. C., Post-office, Hamp- 
ton fon Court, Middlesex. will be LATS to him. 


ILITARY COLLEGES.—At an Establish- 
ment in the neighbourhood of the Regent's Park, where 
nearly five hundred Gentlemen have been prepared for Wook 
and direct appointments, about 
of whom have been appointed to the Corps of Engineers, 
one est to that of the Artillery, there are a 
FEW peoatan ‘he number of Pupils is very limited, 
References sien rl require 
on application to Messrs. W. H. Allen & | 
Hon. East India C y.7, L 

















g Rurther particulars may be had 
Co. . Puameners to the 


ready, p 
HE BRITISH. ‘CRITIC. oad QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. No. LX 
Content. e Synagogue and the Churein Bishop J. B.Sumner 
on Justification ebrew Meqreshr— Fh, Anselm and Henry I.— 
The Bishopric of Jerusalem—Annuals— Musical Festivals: Sacred 
wd ~aamee Concerts—The Six Doctors—Notices of New 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST, price 2s. ed. contains :— 

The Loiterings of Arthur O ‘Leary ‘Fragment VI. i 
elles—* The France ;"—A Souvenir of “The France.” A Few 
Translations by William Dowe. Travels and Travellers ;— 
Li atterton—Clifton Paris—The Travelling Physician— 
Change for the American Notes. The i Grievance bates. 

Arrah Neil; or, Times of Old; Chaps. III. 1V. and V.; 7G. 14 
R. James, Esq.’ Travels-in Yucatan ~~ hens and wae 
Nuts and Nut-crackers; No. IX.—A Nut for the 4 Belges A 
Nut for Workhouse Chaplains—A Nut for the “ era e"’—A Nut 
for “ Law Reform The Messenger Dove. Poets and Poetry 
of America. Repeal Agitation— e * Do-niothing™ nd po 

Dublin: btn Carry, jun. & Ses ; W. 8. Orr & Co. London; 
and all Booksellers. 


HE NORTH of ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
and BRADSHAW’S JOURNAL, for AUGUST, 1843, price 
1s., New Series, greatly e nlarged, contains :—The Chorch of the 
Restoration and the Churcho f the Revolution, by W. Cooke 
Taylor, .D.— Popular Demeter tie Organization of 
Society in ‘Large Towns—The Outlaws of Calabria, a Tale—The 
ety Universities, by Huber and Newman—Ireland—Literary 
en -teas erety of puny smucios and wg 4 tpievesting matter. 
ndon : Simpk 59, Fleet- 
street; Bradshaw & Macklock, ccithiees Robinson, Liver- 
pool ; ‘and all 

















HE VAUXHALL HOGARTHS.—tThe cele- 
brated PICTURES, Dom oa oy we, HOGARTH, in 1731, 
Vauxhall Gardens, tely Cleaned and Restored by 
. GWENNAP, 21, ‘Fickinorne:sireet, Piecadilly,) will remain 
with him for the in: ye ous but one week longer. 
Also the GOLD AL iSsiON MEDA woasined | ny Hogarth, 
by Jonathan Tyers, Esq., then care e Ga 


COUNTRY LIBRARIANS cee AND 
“ BOOK CLUBS. 





Now ready, Gratis and Post Free, a New List o' 

HE REDUNDANT COPIES 
f New Publications in iotery, Biography, Memoirs, 

Travels, Novels, &e. withdrawn from SAUNDEKS & OTLEY'S 

extensive Library, Condult-atreet. Hanover-square. 

Otley. Publishers, Conduit-street. 








HE RECTOR IN Seen oF A CURATE. 


Cont ~~ex The The Temporary 
Cura i: Fhe start clit 5, 6. The Evangelicals—7. The 
Unfortunate Man—s. olar—9. The Millenarian—10. The 
Anglo-Catholic—i1. ee ere te The Ordination. 


t. prat ove, rice 9s. cloth. 
anions "5. Son, lay, Piccadilly. 


Just published. price 3s. 6d. the Seventh Part 
HE ILLUSTRATED BOOK of BRITISH 
ALLADS; containing The Bonnie Bairns—Glenfinlas— 
The Gay Goss ucy—and Katharine Janfarie. 
Illustrated by E. C ld, H. J. 
E. M. Ward, and C. H. Weigall. 
Published by J. How, 132, Fleet-street. 





Townsend, J. Franklin, 








DERBY.—OPTICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
 igond DAVIS, Oprictan, Derby (late Chelten- 


ham), has the honour to inform his Patrons that he has 
gentralized his extensive connexion in Brey. in future, 
will be happy to receive orders. He begs to call attention 
4 celebrated Pocket Telescopes, ensuring but inches 
+ ea a closed, and are capable of defining clearly Jupiter's 
Ob 8 Obj dto thetrade. Several 
‘eee: hand Telescopes, by Dollond, on sale.—No connexion 
with with any | house in London 











On the 7th of August, with 130 Reareviors, 


WEEK AT KILLARNEY, 
By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. ALL. 
oe volume, 80 tichly ‘Hlustrated with subjects picturing the 
hery, manners, and customs of the districts surrounding the 
far-famed Killarney lakes, will be comprised in about 200 pages, 
of a size not inconvenient for the traveller. 

The volume will contain concise directions as to the various 
routes and modes of transit from London, the expenses of tra- 
velling, residence at hotels. coach and post fares, &c. ; ; and all 
necessary r~ rp for the tourist. 

don: Jeremiah How, 132, Fleet-street. 





Sales bp Auction. 

SOUTHGA TE'S KOOMS. 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE & Co., at their R Fleet- 
street, an FRIDAY, pad il, and SATURDAY, qe 12, at 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS; among which are, Bayle’s Dictionary. 5 vols. 
ealt-—Beskerveise Danske Medaille, 4 vols.—Piranesi's Views— 
Ainslie’s Views in Egypt. 2 vols. — Nash's orcestershire— 
Thornton's Nottii hamshire, 3 vols.—Strutt’s Manners and 
Customs, 3 vols.—Strutt’s Chronicle, 2 vols.—Bacon’s Works, 
4 -vols.—Calmet' 's Dictionary of the Bible, 4 vols.—Nichols's 
L Anecdotes and Illustrations, 15 vols.—Willis’s Par- 
mentaria, 4 vols.—Galerie Musée de epsiten. 10 vols.—Wal- 
le’s Anecdotes of Painters, 5 vols.— arth Illustrated, 3 
ls.—Shaw’s Zoology. 28 vols.—Donovan’s British Birds, 5 vols. 
Donovan's British Insects, 13 vols.—Maurice’s Indian Anti- 
ities, 7 vols.—Muratori, Annale d'Italia, 18 vols.—Hum- 
it's Voyages, 11 vols. and folio Atlas. —Murray’ 's Asia and 
Atica, 5 vols.—Gibbon’s Rome, 8 vols.—Henry’s Great prieie, 
12 vols.—Sismondi, Républiques. 8 vols.—Sismondi, Histoi 
9 vols.—Dryden’s Works, 18 vols.—(Euvres ‘de 
39 vols.—Xenophontis Opera, 12 vols.—Platonis Opera, 
&e, 





3 &e. & 


SPLENDID BOOKS AND BOOKS OF PRINTS, 
Mr. HODGSON will SELL +f AUCTION, at his Great Room 
192, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, August 14, and following days, 
at half-past 12, (by order of the Executors. 
E VALUABLE LIBRARY of HENRY 
FREDERICK COOPER, Esq. of Dartmouth-street, West- 
minster, deceased; including an extensive Collection of sruen 
Architectural and Illustrated Works; Historical, 
«the Drama, Fiction, the Fine Arts, Periodicals, 
fod General Jiterature. The whole in fine preservation, an 
elegant bindings,—Catalogues are preparing. 








This day is published, with Woodcuts. fcap. 8vo. price 1s. 
N ACCOUNT of the MUSEUM of ECO- 
NOMIC GEOLOGY and MINING RECORDS OFFICE, 
By T. SOPWITH, F.G.S. 
Commissioner ige tee Crown under the Dean Forest Mining Act. 
n Murray, Albemarle- “street 
Now al with a “a Portrait, 8vo. 
EMOIR of the late LORD SYDENHAM, 
with a Narrative of his Administration of Affairs in 
Canada, and Selections from bis Corresponde 
Edited by ais Brother, G. POULET'T sc ROPE, Esq, M.P. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW a ON a ae — WALES, 
ow ready, 8vo 
A UstRALiA ‘ood the EAST, being a Journal 
Narrative of a Voyage in an be Fs ant Ship, with a Resi- 
dence of some months in 5: rdney 2 ¢ Bush, and the Route 
Home ae way of India and E, y t, in the ‘Years 1811-2. 
OHN H OOD, Esq., of Stoneridge, Berwickshire. 
ob n Marrey, ‘Albemarle-street. 
FourtH Epirtion, 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 
HE BISLE in SPAIN; or, the. Journeys, 
of a h in an 
Attempt to circulate the weripun eS - the Peninsula 
By GEORGE BORE 
Author of ‘ The Gypsies ot 3 Spain.’ 
Robert Peel in the House of Commons, April 11, 1843. 

* Difficulties! were they to be deterred from proceeding on 
that account ?_ Let them LF, at Mr. Borrow e had 
suffered himself to be spew ited from ~~ sh, t ° ‘pible in 
Spain by the difficulties he met with, he could never have spread 
such ntti ~~ and information through that country.” 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 














RETREAT, YORK.—In 





NEW WORK ON ARCHITECTURE. 
In small 8vo, {NO Illustrative Woodcuts), price 4s. 6d. 
UNT ELINOR’S LECTURES on ARCHI- 
FECTURE: seddvened to = oy of ENGLAND. 
Rivi t. Paul's and Waterloo-place. 
Ne CIDEN 3 120 Plates by Ceterwood, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
NTS of TRAVEL YUCATAN ; 
SECOND VISIT to the RUINED CITIES of 
By 


JOHN L. STEPHENS, Esq. 
Lately published, Lith edition, with 78 Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 
Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, 
and Yucatan. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to His Royal Highness Prince 

Albert, President, and to the Members of the Royal Com- 

= +9 of the e A 
early ‘ready, with 45 Plates, in folio, 
RESCO DECORATIONS and STUCCOES 
of the CHURCHES and PALACES in ITALY, duri the 
15th and 16th Centuries. Taken from the principal Wo: 
the greatest Painters, never before engraved, and contaten a a 
Store of Examples, vaseone, &c., fitted for the use and ado jon 
of Architects, Decora Manufacturers, and Dilettanti in 
Building. With » English ‘Descriptions by LEWIS GRUNER. 
y gona ls urray, Aibomarie-strect, 

Where ane may be seen ; or at 156, Regent-street, where 
Mr. Gruner will be in attendance every Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, from 3to7 o'clock, to receive Subscribers* 
names. 








CEN’ we AM 








MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
INDSOR CASTLE, ILLUSTRATED. 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION 

f Af AINSWORTH'’S New Historical Romance, ‘WINDSOR 

TLE,’ containing 120 Plates a Wood Engravings by 
os Cruikshank, and other eminent artists, complete in one 
volume 8vo., uniform with oe Tower of London,’ by the same 
Author, price I4s. elegantly bound, 

Is NOW READY, 
and may be had of all Booksellers 
One of the best of the author's productions. The illustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank are of almost unprecedented force 
and spirit.""— Liter 
Henry C Solburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, handsomely printed 
in royal eae numerous Mretens, 





Oo N, 
Or THE GEOMETRIC PRINC F :. 
ANALYZED. eae Sater 

Decorative Painter to the Queen, Edinburgh. 
Also, lately published, by the same Author, 
I. 

The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 

mony of Form. In1 vol. royal to. with 18 Engravings. 15s. 
IL 
The Laws of Harmonious Colouring adapted to 


Interigr Decorations, &c. With 8 coloured Diagrams. The 
ith edition. 


&. 
Ww b 9 Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, 
ondon 





Preparing for publication, 
A THIRD VOLUME OF 


ISTORIC, AL SKETCHES of STATESMEN 
urished about the TIME of GEORGE III. 
By HENRY Prayity BROUGHAM. Containing an Introductory 
Notice of the Frernen Revovortion, with Sketches of Robes- 
pierre, Danton, Camille Deomontion, St. Just, Marat, Sieyes ; 
and, amongst others, o| amen, Mr. Dunning 
Ww ellesley, Lord Holland, Chief Justice Bush, and Lord’ Clive. 
The Volume will contain Portraits on Steel of Robespierre, 
Danton, Camille Pecmoatne, St. Just, Sieyes, Lords Camden, 
Wellesley, and Cliv 
London: C Sian Knight & Co. Ludgate-street. 


MR. —— 4 NEW pcg & OF POEMS, 


mall 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
HE STYRIAN AKE, and other POEMS. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK WIL LIAM FABER, M.A, 
Rivingtons. St. Paal's Cocneb rand sea Wane tso-e 
ivingtons, Paul's ur 
Parker, Oxford. Also, by the p beni — oo-p or 
1. The Cherwent Water-Lily, and other Poems, 
Small 8vo. 7s. 6d 


2. Sights and Thoughts is amongnt Foreign Churches 


and Foreign Peoples. 8v: 8x0. 


= Berar > mag! s + es 
ished, price 
te SKETCHER’ s GUIDE; a light and por- 
ble Apparatus for Drawing Landscapes and other Out- 
lines in true Perspective, without ary Knowledge. To which 
5-0 onset, a BCT Be, "of the ‘Itules of Perspective and Effect. 
y\ 

Bright’ 's Drawing-Book (Landece ), in Eight 
Numbers at 1s. each, or in boards a’ is valuable Pai 
mental Work comprises a series of - Vintes. diversified 
ject, of Progressive Lessons, and admirably —, to =. au 
cagvest ane refined taste in the Student of Landsc 

Faller particularly invite the attention 3 fT Collect tors 
and shaban of Water-colour Drawings to their rooms, in which 
will be found _ choicest specimens of the following estecmed 
Masters : — Cattermole, Bontasten, Stanfield, Harding, Poole, 
tee Allen, T. 8. C Richardson, Pyne, Prout, 








‘ooper, 
Cox, and the most distinguished Artists of the day. 
Bright's Superior Coloured Crayons for Landscape 

(which produce the most brilliant effects), Superfine Water 

to be and every requisite of the first quality for Drawing and 

‘ainting. 
London: S, & J. Faller, Temple of Fancy, and Artists’ Repc- 
sitory, 34, Rathbone-place, - ” 
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The Foreign Librarp. 


A SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS OF 


POPULAR AND INTERESTING 
FOREIGN WORKS, 


To be published as soon as possible after their appearance 
on the Continent. 


“ The project of a Foreign Lisrary we thought in the first 
instance very highly of, and are particularly glad to observe its 
confirmed success. The books have been well chosen, and, 
without an ex ion, well d.""— Examiner. 





VOLUMES COMPLETED. 


In $vo. price 11s. cloth, 


AUSTRIA. 


By J. G. Kout. 


COMPRISING 


VIENNA, PRAGUE, HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, TITE 
DANUBE, GALICIA, STYRIA, MORAVIA, 
BUKOVINO, 

And the Military Frontier. 


In 8vo. price lis. cloth, 


LIFE IN MEXICO. 


By MapaME CaLDERON DE LA Barca, 


With a PREFACE by W. H. PRESCOTT, 
Author of ‘ The History of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain.’ 
“* Madame Calderon's book has all the natural liveliness and 
tact, and readiness of remark, which are sure to distinguish the 
rst production of a clever woman. * ® Never was traveller 
better qualified for such a task in such a country, as far as phy- 
sical resources, courage, and curiosity could go.—A more genuine 
k, in air as well as reality, it would be diificult to find.” 
Edinburgh Review. 


In 8v0. price 10s. cloth, 


CELEBRATED CRIMES 


By ALEXANDER DuMas. 
CONTAINING 


The BORGIAS—The COUNTESS of SAINT GERAN— 
JOAN of NAPLES—NISIDA— The MARCHIONESS of 
BRINVILLIERS—The CENCI—The MARCHIONESS DE 
GANGES—KARL LUDWIG SAND—V ANINKA—URBAN 
GRANDIER. 

“*Dumas’ book is very striking. The Tragedy of Truth—the 
serious side of what is called the Romance of Real Life—had 
never such startling illustration as this remarkable book affords. 
Its capital constructive art is only a less admirable feature than 
its perfect and close fidelity ¢ of =. What a story is that of 
the Marchioness de Ganges!"’— Examiner. 


With a Map, in 8vo. price lls. cloth, 


RUSSIA. 
By J. G. Kout. 
COMPRISING 
ST. PETERSBURG, MOSCOW, KIIARKOFF, RIGA, 
ODESSA, THE GERMAN PROVINCES ON THE 


BALTIC, THE STEPPES, THE CRIMEA, AND THE 
INTERIOR OF THE COUNTRY. 

“This book gives the clearest insight into Russian habits, 
manners, and {5 eneral statistics, of any work on the subject 
which we have hitherto consulted. Though sometimes minute, 

Kohl is never tedious, because he always manages to com- 
bine, with the most trifling matter, allusions or comparisons that 
make it interesting, from the vivid manner in which it is con- 
veyed to the reader’s mind. The English translator's task has 
a pons most creditably executed."’—Chambers’ Edinburgh Jour- 


PART VIII., price 5s. 


SCHLOSSER’S 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


PART THE FIRST. 


Translated by Davip Davison, M.A. 
Under the i diate superintend of the Author. 
The Literary Portion of the History will appear first, and form 
Four Parts, or Two Volumes, octavo, with an entirely new In- 


troduction by the Author, and with a Preface and Notes by the 
Translator. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 





-gravings. 





WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


By Messrs, Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


1. THE EMPIRE of the CZAR: Travels 
in RUSSIA. The MARQUIS DE CUSTINE. 3 vols. 31s.6d. 


2. PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON 


SINDH; with Account of Recent Events. CAPT. FOSTAM, 
Bombay Army. Map and Plates. 


3. THE LIFE of ADDISON ; with Original 
Letters and Papers. LUCY AIKIN. 2 vols. with Portrait. 18s, 


4. JOHN, FOURTH DUKE of BEDFORD, 


the CORRESPONDENCE of; bs ig Introductions by Loap 
JOHN RUSSELL. 3vols. Vol. I. 18s.; Vol. II. 


5. PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. Maa. 


NECKER DE RAUSSURE. Translated by MISS BOLAND. 
3 vols. 19s. 6d. Vol. III. s. 6d. 


6. LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. The Right 
Hon. THOS. BABINGTON MACAULAY. 3rd Edition. 10s. 6d. 


7. CRITICALand HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
contributed to the Eptnsuron Review. By the Right Hon. 
THOS. BABINGTON MACAULAY. 2nd Edit. 3 vols, 1. 16s. 


8. THE HAND-BOOK of TASTE: How 
to OBSERVE WORKS of ART—Cartoons, Pictures, Statues, 
&c. FABIUS PICTOR. 3s. 


9. MEREDITH. By the COUNTESS of 
BLESSINGTON. 3 vols U. Ms, 6d. 


10. KING ERIC and the OUTLAWS ; or, 


the THRONE, the CHURCH, and the PEOPLE in the THIR- 
TENTH CENTURY. INGEMANN. Translated gir e 
Danish by JANE FRANCES CHAPMAN, 3vols. UW. lis. 6d. 


11. THE NEIGHBOURS: a Srory of 
EVERY-DAY LIFE. FREDERIKA BREMER. Teensioned 
by MARY HOWITT. Second Edition, 2 vols. 


12. THE HOME; or, Famity Joys and 


FAMILY CARES. FREDERIKA BREMER. Tonnstated by 
MARY HOWITT. 2 vols, 


13. THE LIFE of a TRAVELLING PHY- 


SICIAN, from his First Introduction to Practice. 3vols. With 
coloured Frontispieces. 1, 11s. 6d. 


14. THE WORKS of the REV. SYDNEY 
SMITH. Second Edition, 3 vols. with Portrait. M. 16s. 


. THE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 


an” of the pomEty for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. Vol. I., Parts 1 and 2; and Vol. II., rom 


and 2, each 
16. FOREST LIFE. By MARY CLA- 


VERS, an = Settler, Author of ‘A New Home; weet a 


Follow ? 
17. THE HISTORY of the KNIGHTS 
TEMPLARS. By C. G. ADDISON, of the Inner Tomgic. 


Second Kdition, Plates. 


THE LAST YEAR in CHINA, to the 
Peacg pt Nanking. By A FIELD OFFICER. Second Béktine, 


with 

19. THE RAMBLES of the EMPEROR 
CHING TIH. yensiated from the Chinese by TKIN oe. 
Edited by DR. LEGGE. 2 vols. 

20. THE RURAL and DOMESTIC LIFE 


of GERMANY; with Characteristic Sketches of its Chief Cities 
and Scenery. By WILLIAM HOWITT. 50 Illustrations. 1. 1s. 


21. THE RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. 


By WILLIAM HOWITT. New Edition, with Westone by 
Bewick and Williams. 


22. DORA MELDER: a Story of Pc 
mF. from META SANDER. | Edited by the Rev. C. B. 
TAYLER, Author of * Records of a Good Man's Life,’ &c. 7s. 


23. MASTERMAN READY; or, the Wreck 


of the Pacific. Tad CAPT. MARRYAT. With numerous a> 
3 vo. 


24. SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NAR- 
RATIVE of HIS SHIPWRECK, and Discovery of certai 
Islands in the Caribbean Sea. Edited by nn JANE PORTER. 

Third — with New Introduction, 2 vols. MIs. 


A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. By LADY 
me, With 120 Wood Engravings. 1M. 58 


26. POPULAR CONCHOLOGY ; or, the 
SHELL CABINET ARRANGED: an Latroduction ti to the Mo- 
dern System of Conchology. By AGNES CATLOW. W a _> 

uts, 


Woodcut 

A TREATISE on FOOD and DIET; 
Geena on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Dis- 
ordered States of the Digestive Organs. By DR. PEREIRA. 16s. 


28. LECTURES on the COMPARATIVE 
Aa TOMy and PHYSIOLOGY of INVERTEBRATE ANI- 
ALS, delivered a ae gozal College of Surgeons in 1813. a 
jae hn RICHARD OWEN, F. rom Notes by W. W. 
COOPER; mem = the Author. With 140 Woodcuts. las. 


29. AN ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHI- 
TECTURE, By JOSEPH GWILT. With more than 1,000 
Ww » from as by J. 8. GWILT. al, 125, 6d, 








NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 


CRADOCK & Co., 48, Paternoster-row, 


Moral and Religious Works, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1843. 
REVIEWS 


are’s Plays and Poems. Edited by J. 
sae rer, Esq. Vol VIII. Whittaker & Go. 
Pictorial Edition of Shakspere : Biography. 

Part VIII. C. Knight. 

Tar eighth volume (containing ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ ‘ Cymbeline,’ ‘Pericles,’ and the 
‘ Poems’) completes Mr. Collier's edition. We 
cannot take leave of the editor without acknow- 
ledging that he has faithfully discharged the 
duties which he im osed upon himself at the 
commencement of his undertaking. That he has 
brought the text, in general, to the utmost degree 
of accuracy of which it is susceptible,’ in the 
resent state of our resources, we are willing to 
admit; at the same time, it strikes us forcibly, 
that for a popular edition of the works of our 
test poet there is something too much of 
mere verbal criticism in the notes, and of dry 
discussion about folios and quartos, and entries 
in Stationers’ Registers in the introductions. It 
is impossible to cause one in a thousand of the 
true lovers of poetry to feel any concern in 
questions of dates and various readings, although 
we are far from denying that even these minutiz 
have their proper place and their literary im- 
portance. It appears to us that a popular 
edition of Shakspeare ought, in its annotations 
and prefaces, to be limited to such critical ob- 
servations as are of use to make the immortal 
try better understood and more profoundly 
hit The object aimed at ought to be to en- 
courage and heighten the rapturous mood of mind 
r to the reading of these most glorious pro- 
ali of human genius: we more than ques- 
tion whether the system of foot-notes ought not, 
this principle, to be exploded altogether ; 
but we feel satisfied that the a page 
ought not to be encumbered with little, not to 
say paltry, controversies between rival copies, 
or rival commentators, on microscopic points, 
utterly beneath the consideration of true criti- 
cism. Our conceptions of ‘ Antony and Cleo- 
og ought not to be interrupted and impaired 
y the images of Theobald and Malone. 
Amongst the witcheries of ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’ we would willingly forget that such a 
man as Boswell ever existed, and would fain 
be allowed to saunter through the Forest of 
Arden with melancholy Jaques, without being 
bored with the company of Warburton, or in 
tual danger of being hurried back to 
eet Street by the sight of the name of Samuel 
Johnson at the bottom of the page. 

The play of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ in the 
volume before us, said, by Coleridge, to be, “of 
all Shakspeare’s historical plays, by far the most 
wonderful,” will afford us specific instances of 
the kind of annotation, of which we are disposed 
to think that editions of Shakspeare for general 
use ought to be thoroughly and for ever purged. 

Nothing can be bolder, more energetic, fiery, 
passionate, or truer to history and nature than 
the ote of Mark Antony in this drama. 
He learns the death of Fulvia—how character- 
istically does he break forth thus,— 


There’s a great spirit gone. Thus did I desire it: 
What our contempts do often hurl from us, 
We wish it ours again; the present pleasure, 
By revolution lowering, does become 
The opposite of itsel7: she’s good, being gone; 
The hand could pluck her back, that shov'd her on. 
Imtst from this enchanting queen break off; 
en thousand harms, more than the ills I know, 
My idieness doth hatch. 


What can be finer than the line— 
I must from this enchanting queen break off ? 
Or what more exquisite word than “ enchant- 
wh could the poet have chosen to fill the verse ? 
‘hy must there be a foot-note to distract the 
mind from the beauty of the passage by certify- 











ing, that the “second folio” omitted “ enchant- 
ing,” and that the omission was not corrected 
in the folios of 1664 or 1685? 
The fifth scene of the first act is one of mar- 
vellous beauty. It commences thus,— 

Cleo. Charmian,— 

Char. Madam— 

Cleo. Ha, ha!— 
Give me to drink mandragora. 
In a note, upon which the eye is invited to drop 
by an Arabic figure of eight, the reader is told 
that mandragora is an opiate! The knowledge 
of the meaning of so commona word might well 
have been presumed, but the note might more 
particularly have been dispensed with, since 
Cleopatra herself immediately explains the 
nature of mandragora, as if to anticipate Mr. 
Collier’s good-nature,— 

Char. Why, madam? 

Cleo. That I might sleep out this great gap of time 
My Antony is away. 
Yet there must be a note to instruct us that 
mandragora is an opiate! Suppose a reader 
ignorant enough to be in doubt whether man- 
dragora is the name of an herb or a mineral, 
Mr. Collier’s annotation would not enlighten 
him. It merely tells him that it is “a strong 
opiate,” which he would have learned from Cleo- 
patra, or Shakspeare, just as accurately, and 
with more propriety, though some tenth part of 
a second later. 

Again, is not our feeling of the following ro- 
mantic burst of passion and admiration, from 
the lips of the amorous and lovely queen, more 
injured than served by the note on the by no 
means unfamiliar term ‘ burgonet” ?— 

Cleo. O, Charmian ! 
Where think’st thou heis now? Stands he, or sits he? 
Or does he walk? or is he on his horse? 
O happy horse to bear the weight of Antony ! 
Do bravely, horse, for wot'st thou whom thou movy’st ? 
The demi-Atlas of this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of men.—He’s speaking now, 
Or murmuring, ‘‘ Where’smy serpent of old Nile?” 
For so he calls me. Now I feed myself 
With most delicious poison :—think on me, 
That am with Phebus’ amorous pinches black, 
And wrinkled deep in time? Broad-fronted Caesar, 
When thou wast here above the ground, I was 
A morsel fora monarch; and great Pompey 
Would stand, and make his eyes grow in my brow: 
There would he anchor his aspect and die, 
With looking on his life. 

If any annotation be wanting, it is to explain 
why Antony is called “the arm and burgonet 
of men ;”’ but this Mr. Collier does not attempt ; 
he merely tells us that ‘‘ burgonet” was a kind 
of helmet: that by “arm” is probably to be 
understood ‘‘ weapon,” and that the ingenious 
Mr. Monck Mason proposed to read “ terma- 
gant” for “burgonet”! For ourselves, we 
should have left the passage without note or 
comment, with the assurance that the broad 
poetic meaning would force its way into the 
mind of every reader but the dullest. At the 
same time, since the difficulty is started, we may 
be allowed in this place to offer what appears to 
be some elucidation of it, by reference to another 
passage in the same play, where Cleopatra, again 
pouring forth her soul in praise of Antony, uses 
the striking figure borrowed from a well-known 
heraldic device,— 

His reared arm 

Created the world. 

Between this image and that of— 
the arm 

And burgonet of men, 
there appears a sufficiently close analogy to in- 
dicate the poet’s meaning in the employment of 
the latter. The powerfully affecting death-scene 
that closes the fourth act is fortunately permitted 
to produce its effect on the imagination, with 
but little distraction resulting from over-anxious 
editorship :— 


Ant. The miserable change now at my end 
Lament nor sorrow at, but please your thoughts, 
In feeding them with those my former fortunes 
Wherein I liv’d, the greatest prince o’ the world, 
The noblest ; and do now not basely die, 





Not cowardly put off my helmet to 
My countryman, a Roman by a Roman 
Valiantly vanquish’d. Now, my spirit is going; 
I can no more. 
Cleo. Noblest of men, woo't die? 
Hast thou no care of me? shall I abide 
In this dull world, which in thy absence is 
No better than a sty?—O! see, my women, 
The crown o’ the earth doth melt.—My lord !— 
O! wither’d is the garland of the war, 
The soldier's pole is fallen: young boys and girls 
Are level now with men; the odds is gone, 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. 
Char. O, quietness, lady! 
Tras. She is dead too, our sovereign. 
Char. Lady!— 

Tras. 

Char. O madam, madam, madam! 

Tras. Royal Egypt! 

Empress! 

Char. Peace, peace, Iras ! 

Cleo. No more, but e’en a woman; and commanded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks, 

And does the meanest chares. 

Can anything be more intelligibly beautiful 

than— 
No more, but e’en a woman, &c. 
in reply to the exclamations of Iras,— 
Royal Egypt! 
Empress! 

What need is there of a note with an “i.e, I 
am no more an empress, but a mere woman”? 
The old reading, “but in a woman,” being 
utterly meaningless, might well have been suf- 
fered to drop into oblivion without a remark. 
Another note to explain the word “chares” 
might also have been retrenched with advantage. 
Mr. Collier himself admits, that “the sense suf- 
ficiently explains its meaning.” Then why 
divert our attention from the eloquent sorrows 
of Cleopatra to a subject so irrelevant and dis- 
cordant as the etymology of the word “ char- 
woman’’? In the fifth act those eloquent sorrows 
break forth afresh in this sublime description of 
the fallen triumvir :— 

Cleo. His legs bestrid the ocean ; his rear’d arm 

Crested the world ; his voice was propertied 

As all the tuned spheres, and that to friends ; 

Lut when he meant to quail and shake the orb, 

He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty, 

There was no winter in’t ; an autumn ‘twas, 

That grew the more by reaping: his delights 

Were dolphin-like ; they show'd his back above 

The element they liv'd in: in his livery 

Walk’d crowns, and crownets; realms and islands were 

As plates dropp’d from his pocket. 

There is some excuse for explaining that 
“ plates” signify pieces of silver money, from 
the Spanish plata ; but there is none for a note 
on the word “autumn,” which Theobald, with 
his usual felicity, substituted for the ancient 
but nonsensical reading, “ Antony.” We can 
see no more reason for perpetuating, in modern 
editions of Shakspeare, the minute history of 
every verbal emendation that has been made 
from time to time by the sagacity or happy 
conjectures of a swarm of critics and commen- 
tators, than there would be for maintaining 
around some stately edifice, which has received 
the architect’s last embellishments, each indi- 
vidual pole of the scaffolding by the aid of 
which it was erected. 

We now turn to Mr. Knight's edition; and 
we cannot disguise our apprehension that the 
Life of Shakspeare, by this inventive biographer, 
may be as endless as his poetic fame. Mr. 
Knight has discovered in literature something 
analogous to the endless screw in mechanics: 
indeed, according to his method of writing, we 
do not see any natural termination to the ‘ Life 
of William Shakspere.’ How many parts would 
Mr. Knight have written had he possessed 
— materials, when he has already produced 
eight with scarcely any materials at all to work 
upon? It is evident that it is not true in litera- 
ture, that nothing begets nothing. Hitherto 
biographers have thought themselves under 
some particular engagement to adhere to the 
perfect tense, and the formula was—Shakspeare 
did such a thing, went to such a place, lived in 
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such a house, wrote such and such plays and 
poems: now a life takes a wide range, indeed, 
through the moods and tenses; the biographer 
having little to tell us of what his hero did, ex- 
patiates immensely through the imaginary void 
of all that he might, would, could, or should 
have done. Here is evidently prodigious scope 
for writing, if the author has only fancy enough 
to make the abyss pregnant; and Mr. Knight 
has shown a productive energy capable of writ- 
ing a life of Cheops in twenty folios. ‘ Did 
Shakspere visit Scotland?” Three-fourths of 
the part before us is occupied with this question, 
which Mr. Knight “inclines” to answer in the 
affirmative. He does not assert that Shakspeare 
ever actually crossed the Tweed, but he might 
have crossed the Tweed; it was not unlikely 
that he did cross the Tweed: and if he did not 
cross the Tweed, he ought to have done so; 
and are we to say that Shakspeare did not do 
‘his duty” ?— 

“Tf it can be shown that the company to 
which Shakspere belonged was performing in 
Scotland in October, 1601, there is every proba- 
bility that Shakspere himself was not absent. 
He buried his father, at Stratford, on the 8th 
of September of that year. The summer season 
of the Globe would be ended ; the winter season 
at the Blackfriars not begun. He had a large 
interest as a shareholder in his company : he is 
supposed to have been the owner of its proper- 
ties, or stage equipments. Tis duty would call 
him to Scotland. The journey and his sojourn 
would present some relief to the gloomy thoughts 
which the events of 1601 must have cast upon 
him.” 

We are then informed, that “ if Shakspere 
visited Perth in the autumn of 1601, he was in 
that city within fourteen months of the period 
when one of the most extraordinary tragedies 
in the tragic history of Scotland had been acted 
within its walls.” The event alluded to is the 
celebrated ‘Raide of Ruthven.” But Mr. 
Knight is, unfortunately, obliged in candour to 
add, “ With the details of this real tragedy 
Shakspere might have been familiar without a 
visit to Perth.” However, he goes gallantly 
forward, and observes, “ Place the poet in the 
High Gate of Perth, looking upon the Castle of 
Gowrie; Jet the window be pointed out to him 
from which the King cried out, ‘I am murdered!’ 
/et him enter the Blak Turnpike, the secret stair 
which led to the gallery chalmer from which the 
cries proceeded ; det him, surrounded with the 
courtiers of James, listen to the details of terror 
which would be crowded into the description of 
such an event; and Scottish history might then 
be searched for some parallel of a king murdered 
by an ambitious subject!” 

All this is to entice us gently into a belief 
that the play of Macbeth was suggested by the 
scenery and incidents which Shakspeare might, 
would, or could have witnessed, or heard ac- 
counts of, during a possible visit to Perth, in the 
October of 1601. Then some minute descriptive 
details in Macbeth are advanced by the way of 
buttresses, not to the Castle of Gowrie, but Mr. 
Knight's castle in the air. At the same time, he 
remarks, with amusing naiveté, ‘‘ These passages 
in the play might have been written without any 
local knowledge, but they certainly do not exhibit 
any local ignorance”! 

But Ben Jonson visited Scotland in 1618. 
He walked from London to Edinburgh and back 
again, showing that his poetic feet were not more 
vigorous than his natural. Mr. Knight makes 
an odd use of this Jonsonian expedition; he 
does not argue from analogy, that because one 
poet of that age visited Scotland, therefore an- 
other may be presumed to have done so likewise ; 
but his reasoning is this, that ‘* we find nothing 
in Jonson's poetry that giyes us an impression 





that he had caught any inspiration from the 
country of mountains and lakes. We have no 
internal evidence at all that he had been in 
Scotland. We have no token of the impress of 
its mountain scenery upon his mind, at all ap- 
proaching to the distinctness of a famous passage 
in Shakspere—a solitary passage in a poet who 
rarely describes any scenery, but one which 
could scarcely have been written without accu- 
rate knowledge of the realities,” &c. 

The reader will share our astonishment when 
he finds that the following is the passage referred 
to by Mr. Knight. It occurs, be it remarked, 
not in Macbeth, but in Antony and Cleopatra: 

Sometime we see a cloud that's dragonish ; 

A vapour, sometime, like a bear or lion, 

A towered citadel, a pendant rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory, 

With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air. 
We are gravely told that this could scarcely 
have been written—by Shakspeare !—“ without 
an accurate knowledge of the realities ;”’ that is 
to say, without the poct having travelled through 
Perthshire and seen Ben Lomond! For our 
part, we think Shakspeare might, would, and 
could have thus described “ black vesper’s 
pageants” had he passed all his days in the flat 
fens of Lincolnshire. But, at any rate, a trip to 
Wales would have shown him “forked mountains 
and blue promontories”’ as well as an excursion 
to North Britain; and does Mr. Knight main- 
tain that Shakspeare was never in Wales? On 
the contrary, we confidently expect a chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Shakspere in Carnarvonshire,” to be 
followed, probably, by ‘“‘Shakspere at Ephesus,” 
or in Athens. When the Part lately appeared 
with the title of ‘Shakspere in Germany,’ we 
were under the impression, for some time, that 
it was a narrative of some continental tour 
which the Bard of Stratford might have taken, 
just as he might have walked to Edinburgh; it 
was a ey preg to our romantic expecta- 
tions, to find that it was only Shakspeare in the 
hands of the German critics. 





Memorial of the Royal Progress in Scotland. By 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. 4to. Edin- 
burgh, Black : London, Parker. 

Tue literary value of this gorgeous volume will 

be best appreciated a hundred years hence : now 

it is mainly noticeable as a splendid boudoir 
book, thickly set with superfine line engravings, 
delicate wood-cuts and grotesque initial letters. 

Posterity will discover that the Baronet of 

Fountainhall has played Master Laneham’s 

part “with emphasis and discretion”—been 

sufficiently minute as to the ceremonial observed 
on the occasion of a most interesting Royal 
progress, and sufliciently busy in collecting 
those minor traits of character and anecdote 
which give life to dreary details of banquets, 

addresses, and presentations. There must be a 

certain amount of “effusion” in the most tem- 

perate of such records as these; and if a Scott, 

despite his keen sense of the ludicrous, could be 

driven “ beside himself” with the extravagance 

of his loyalty on the occasion of a visit from— 
The best wigged Prince in Christendom, 

—who shall wonder if Sir Thomas Dick Lauder 

becomes sometimes solemnly triumphant, or 

sentimentally enthusiastic, with so young an 

Oriana for his theme? The boundaries of good 

taste, however, are rarely overpassed. 





The History of Literature. By Sir W. Boyd, 
A.M., M.D. 4 vols. Vol. I. Longman & 
Co. 

A question might be raised how far works pub- 

lished by subscription are coram judice in our 

critical courts. For the most part they are 
mere private transactions with the subscribers, 





and if the parties are content to buy ‘pigs j 

pokes,’ they have no one to blame but + alg 
selves. Criticism, indeed, comes all too late to 
their assistance. On the other hand, it might 
be urged, that subscription lists are unlawful 
weapons, oulinnial blunderbusses, with a 
decided stand-and-deliver look about them 

which requires that they should be branded, ag 
a precautionary measure for the protection of the 
lieges. But whatever claims to immunity works 
thus published may possess, the author before yg 
seems little desirous to benefit by them ; for he 
throws down his gauntlet to the critics; ang 
tells us to our faces, that in these days, « abuse is 
often mistaken for criticism” (which is as much 
as to say, “touch me at your peril !") and that 
“it is easier to criticize than to imitate.” He 
moreover is “ fearless of fair and free opinion”. 
well knowing that in that quarter he is impreg. 
nable; nay, “in presenting his volume to the 
public, he rejoices that there is now a prospect 
of an important chasm in History being filed 


There is something provoking in this tone 
that might tempt men of more forbearance than 
we of the ungentle craft, to try such a writer 
on the high ground he has himself selected. We 
shall not, however, affect an anger that we do 
not feel, but content ourselves by reminding 
Sir W. Boyd, that the fashion of substituting 
abuse for criticism has gone by. There never 
was much to be gained by it. Party efforts to 
crush obnoxious writers turned out to be terrible 
promoters of second editions ; and as for private 
malice, journals have characters, and their edj- 
tors cannot afford to indulge their own or other 
people’s tempers, or maintain waywardness at 
the expense of truth. 

We must however take leave to say, that Sir 
W. Boyd has fallen into a double mistake,—first, 
in supposing that the history of literature was 
still to be written; and secondly, that his own 
work is in any degree better than many which 
have preceded it. This first volume, which 
treats principally of the literature of ancient 
Greece, is, indeed, a fair enough compendium 
of what may be picked out of any gentleman’s 
classical reading—the prevailing surface of opin- 
ion,—the outline of his subject, handled with 
common sense, and not without poetic feeling; 
but it is neither the work of a philosopher nor of 
one whose reading has extended far beyond the 
high roads of classical literature. But though 
the volume will not supersede existing works, 
nor close the door upon subsequent research, 
it is, in its kind and degree, not unworthy of 
perusal. To those who know little of Greek 
iterature, it will afford a sufficient first glance 
at the subject; to those better acquainted with 
the language and its authors, it will offer pleas- 
ant recollections, and it brings the reader into 
good company, where he will breathe a pure 
refreshing atmosphere. 





Personal Observations on Sindh. By Capt. T. 
Postans. Longman & Co. 

History of the War in Affghanistan. Edited 
by C. Nash, Esq. Brooks & Co. 

Scenes and Adventures in Affghanistan. By W. 
Taylor, Sergeant-Major of the 4th Light 
Dragoons. Newby. 

—_ of Colonel Dennie, §c. Dublin, Curry & 

0. 

Att the works before us relate to but one sub- 

ject—the course of policy pursued towards the 

states on the north-western frontier of British 

India, for itis impossible to view the occupation 

of Sindh as a subject distinct from the Afghan 

war, or to examine either without a reference 
to the kingdom of Lahore. Ever since the final 
occupation of Cutch, in 1819, the British govert 
ment was brought into close connexion with 
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that of Sindh, and several efforts were made to 
form friendly relations with its rulers. The 
Ameers, or rulers of Sindh, were four brothers 
of mean origin, whose authority was subdivided 
amongst their children, so that the form of 

vernment might be described as a family 
oligarchy, which it needs no laboured argument 
toshow is about the worst that could possibly 
be invented :— 

«As a whole, this court presented a curious 
anomaly ; for each individual composing this strange 
form of government lived as if deeply jealous or sus- 
picious of the other, and each appeared to be only 
meditating how he might readily compass the down- 
fall or engross the possessions of his fellow-chieftain ; 
caution against mutual treachery, indeed, went so 
far as to show alarm even for personal safety. Large 
bodies of the armed retainers of each prince were 
always in attendance; and when the Amirs quitted 
their capital to partake of the sports of the field, each 
was accompanied by an enormous force, with the 
view of guarding against surprise. Yet, notwith- 
sanding all this appearance of enmity and actual 
distrust, internally a common bond of union kept 
the Sindhian chiefs together ; and when the safety 
or honour, even of individuals was assailed from 
without, it became a common cause, and they stood 
forward as one man to defend it.” 

Dr. James Burnes (brother of the late Sir 
Alexander Burnes), who visited the court of 
Hyderabad in 1827, to give medical aid to one 
of the Ameers, in a Memoir on the state of 
Sindh at that eye privately printed, has 
thus described the appearance of the reigning 
family :— 

“The coup d’cil was splendid. I had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the whole reigning family at a glance, 
and I have certainly never witnessed any spectacle 
which was more gratifying, or approaching nearer to 
the fancies we indulge in childhood, of eastern gran- 
deur. The group formed a semicircle of elegantly 
attired figures, at the end of a lofty hall spread with 
Persian carpeting. In the centre were seated the 
two principal Ameers on their musnud, a slightly 
elevated cushion of French white satin, beautifully 
worked with flowers of silk and gold, the corners of 
which were secured by four massive and highly- 
chased golden ornaments, resembling pine-apples, 
and, together with a large velvet pillow behind, 
covered with rich embroidery, presenting a very grand 
appearance. On each side their Highnesses were 
supported by the members of their family, consisting 
of their nephews, Meer Sobdar and Mahommed, and 
the sons of Mourad Ali, Meers Noor Mahommed, 
and Nusseer Khan. Farther off sat their more dis- 
tant relations, among whom were Meer Mahmood, 
their uncle, and his sons Ahmed Khan, and Juhan 
Khan. Behind stood a crowd of well-dressed at- 
tendants, sword and shield bearers to the different 
Princes,” 

One of the most marked features in the con- 
duet of the Ameers, and one of the most injurious 
to Sindh, was their extraordinary passion for 
the chase, which had induced them to turn large 
tracts of productive districts into hunting forest. 
Mr. Crow, who was sent as an envoy to Sindh 
(and to whom, it may be incidentally remarked, 
- Postans is under many unacknowledged 
ob gations), relates the following characteristic 
anecdote: ‘* Meer Futteh Ali has depopulated, 
ata loss to his own revenue of between two and 
three lacs of rupees annually, one of the most 
fertile spots in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad, 
because frequented by a species of antelope 
called Kotapacha, which he has most pleasure 
in hunting. A short time ago the youngest 
brother of the family unrelentingly banished the 
inhabitants of an ancient village, and razed it to 
the ground, because the crowing of the cocks 
and the grazing of the cattle disturbed the game 
m his brother's hunting park, which was con- 
tiguous.” We need scarce y remind our readers, 
that the first English monarchs of the Norman 
ne are said to have pursued a similar course 

impolicy. When Colonel Pottinger was nego- 





tiating a treaty with the court of Hyderabad, 
the article on which the Ameers most strongly 
insisted, was the inviolability of their shikargahs 
or hunting-grounds; and they informed him, 
that every head of deer killed in Sindh was 
valued at 800 rupees, or about 80/. sterling. 
Dr. Burnes gives us the following description of 
a royal hunt :— 


“ The shikargahs are large tracts of jungle so care- 
fully inclosed as to prevent the egress of all quadru- 
peds; and when their Highnesses proceed to them, all 
the wells, except the one in front of their tents, or 
bungaloes, are closed up, and the game is hunted till 
dire necessity obliges it to seek for water, at the risk 
of life. Sometimes they station themselves in tempo- 
rary buildings, between two shikargahs nearly adjoin- 
ing, in one of which several hundred matchlockmen are 
posted to expel the frightened animal, which, in endea- 
vouring to escape through a passage made for the pur- 
pose into the neighbouring preserve, is intercepted 
and killed by the Ameers. They never hunt on horse- 
back, but sometimes, though rarely, go out a deer 
shooting on camels; none, except themselves, are 
permitted to fire at any game ; and there is scarcely 
a sporting excursion which does not cost them the 
lives of two or three of their subjects, either from 
false aiming on their own part, or the fury of boars, 
&c. driven desperate. All the grandees in Sinde, 
when they appear in public, are attended by their 
bazbans, or falconers, with hawks, some of which are 
of great value. I saw a bird which had cost Kurm 
Ali two thousand rupees ; and his Highness presented 
me with one of a scarcely inferior price. The best 
are, I understand, brought from Turkistan, and the 
northern parts of Cabul.” 


To this account we may add some additional 
particulars supplied by Capt. Postans :— 

“Their method of pursuing these sports is, among 
the inferior classes, with dogs and spears ; but with 
the princes and chiefs it is a very systematic and 
luxurious affair. The Amirs, seated in temporary 
huts erected for the occasion at the termination of 
one of the enclosed preserves, have the game driven 
towards them by an immense crowd of men, the in- 
habitants of the country being collected from every 
direction for this purpose. Thus the Hindé is forced 
from his shop and the Mahommedan husbandman 
from his plough, and detained for several days without 
food, or a farthing of remuneration for their services, 
but too often losing their lives, or sustaining serious 
injuries, merely to contribute to the sport of their 
rulers. Thus driven from their covert by the yells 
and shrieks of the beaters, who, surrounding the 
sporting grounds armed with staves, and loudly beat- 
ing drums, gradually close towards the centre, the 
poor frightened brutes in the preserves make towards 
the only path of escape left to them, which is an 
opening leading directly under the muzzles of the 
matchlocks of the sportsmen, who pour upon them a 
destructive fire. The mass and variety of game that 
is forced from the shelter of the jungle by this means 
is most surprising, for not only does it include 
numerous hogs and black buck, the nobler sport, but 
great varieties of smaller game, the beautiful cotah- 
pacha, with foxes, hares, &c. in abundance. Hawking 
is also a very general sport throughout the country, 
for the capture of the beautiful black partridge, very 
similar in plumage to that of Cutch, abounding both 
in the interior and on the banks of the Indus.” 

As the territory of Sindh occupies the lower 
valley of the Indus, no attempt could be made 
to open the navigation of that river and render 
it a channel for British commerce without the 
consent of the Ameers, and that they were re- 
luctant to give, partly from jealousy of the Eng- 
lish power, partly from their fanatical hatred of 
Christianity, but partly also from a fear that 
their beloved shikargahs, on the banks of the 
river, would not be respected by strangers. In 
1830, when Lieutenant (afterwards Sir Alex- 
ander) Burnes sailed up the Indus, with pre- 
sents from the King of England to Runjeet Singh, 
the Sindhian Durbar exhibited the strongest 
jealousy and distrust of the English designs; 
and it was only after vexatious delays, threaten- 
ings, and entreaties, that the expedition was 





allowed to proceed through the territories of the 
Ameers and up the river. reas 

The report made by Burnes, which is embo- 
died in his published Travels, led the British 
government to form a high, and perhaps exag- 
gerated, estimate of the commercial advantages 
which might result from opening the navigation 
of the Indus. Indeed, a mene for the pur- 

se was formed in England under high auspices. 
But though a commercial treaty was concluded 
with the Ameers in 1834, the promised exten-, 
sion of trade did not follow. It was found that 
the mouths of the Indus were dangerously 
barred, their channels of entrance shallow and 
beset with moving sands, the stream violently 
rapid one half of the year, and inconveniently 
shallow during the remainder. ‘The territory 
of Sindh, though naturally fertile, was so im- 
noverished by ages of bad government, that its 
inhabitants had little or nothing to give in ex- 
change for British goods. It has been some- 
times forgotten, in commercial diplomacy, that 
to open a profitable market in any country it 1s 
necessary that the inhabitants should have, not 
only a desire for British manufactures, but also 
the means of paying for them. 

Shikarpdr, near the Afghan passes, hasa very 
extensive banking influence throughout Central 
Asia, and it is possible that houses of agency 
might have been profitably established in that 
city, but it was generally believed, that in order 
to render the steam navigation of the Indus pro- 
fitable, markets should be opened higher " the 
stream, in the kingdoms of Cabiil and Lahore. 
In fact, the mission of Sir Alexander Burnes to 
Dost Mohammed, in 1836, was designed to es- 
tablish such commercial relations as might 
enable the English to open trade with the 
various marts of Central Asia. 

We have no wish to enter into the change of 
this mission from a commercial to a political 
character, for that would tead us to investigate 
the entire policy of the Afghan war, and the 
circumstances in which it originated ; we are, 
however, bound to state, that Dost Mohammed's 
first demand, the possession of Peshawer,or at least 
its restitution to an Afghan chief, was essential 
to the objects which the British originally had in 
view, for the line of the Indus formed a definite 
boundary, admitting of no dispute, between the 
kingdoms of Cabil and Lahore, while the pe 
sessions of Runject Singh, on the right bank of 
the river, were worthless to himself, anda source 
of constant alarm to the Afghans. In fact, it 
appears evident, from the Parliamentary Papers, 
that Runjeet would have been glad of a decent 
pretext to relinquish Peshawer as a very Incon- 
venient conquest. 

Stripped of official phraseology, the cause of 
declaring war against Dost Mohammed, stated 
in Lord Auckland’s manifesto, is, that the Chief 
of Cabil preferred the alliance of Persia to that 
of India, and that Persia being wholly at the 
disposal of Russia, such a preference must bring 
the influence of the great European rival of 
Britain to the very frontiers of her Indian em- 
pire. In plain terms, Cabil was likely to be- 
come dangerous if influenced by Persia, and 
Persia was actually dangerous because its coun- 
cils were directed by Russia. If all this were 
true, the root of the matter lay manifestly in St. 
Petersburgh, and a complete settlement of the 
question would have been more speedily ob- 
tained by a fleet in the Baltic than by an army 
in Afghanistan; but the people of England 
would not hear of a European war, and so 
“measures for arresting the rapid progress of 
foreign intrigue and aggression towards our own 
territories” were taken against the possible in- 
strument, whilst professions of friendship were 
lavished on the suspected moving power. 

As Sindh commanded the access to Afghan- 
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istan from the Bombay side, its rulers"at once 
became involved in all the strange complications 
of our north-western policy. The Ameers stipu- 
lated with Colonel Pottinger to allow the British 
army a free passage through Sindh, to furnish 
_ supplies of corn, cattle, and camels at stipulated 
rices, and to assist the invaders of Afghanistan 
y all the means in their power. That they 
were insincere in this treaty is unquestionable ; 
but as Capt. Postans well observes,— 

“Tt should, in justice to the Amirs, be observed, 
that they did not seek our alliance, though we did 
theirs ; and that any promises or professions which a 
weaker power may make to a stronger must be held 
as the result of an influence which does not admit of 
candid opinion. It is true we asked for little, and 
as professed friends they could have no just cause to 
deny our requests ; but as possessors of a country, 
they had as much right to refuse usa passage through 
it as an individual would have to refuse a thorough- 
fare through his estate: they were open to punish- 
ment for breach of promise; but the question may 
yet arise how far that promise was binding, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. At last they 
openly declared that they did not want our connec- 
tion, and that, so far from considering it an advantage, 
they looked upon us ‘as a pestilence in the land.’ 
This was, in short, their candid opinion, when it 
could no longer be concealed.” 

During the troubled period which followed so 
rapidly our first successes in Afghanistan, the 
Ameers of Sindh behaved with unquestioned 
fidelity ; they seemed to have become recon- 
ciled to the English and their presence, who, in 
fact, had greatly increased their revenues by the 
large expenditure rendered necessary by the 
preparations for remedying the disasters of the 
Afghan war :— 

“However, on the return of the British troops 
from beyond the Affghan passes, the affairs of Sindh 
and the whole Indus frontier appear to have attracted 
the particular attention of government ; for certain 
conditions were soon after proposed to the Amirs, 
which were unexpected, and to which they could not 
readily acquiesce. The new treaty thus presented to 
the Talpur chiefs, generally including both the Khyr- 
pdr and Hyderabad families, was considered to have 
for its leading features as an ultimatum, and in super- 
session of all former arrangements, though why does 
not yet appear, the cession in perpetuity of the towns 
of Karrachi, Tattah, Sukkur, Bukkur, and Rori, with 
a strip of land on each bank of the river ;—the aboli- 
tion of all tolls and transit duties of every kind 
throughout the Sindhian territories, and the giving 
over to the neighbouring chief of Bhawalpir the 
whole of the Khyrpar territory eastward of the river, 
from Rori to Subzutkot, including those places, on 
condition of his also annulling all imposts on trade 
by the river through his territories. It will be seen 
that these measures were not calculated to be palat- 
able to the Sindhian chiefs; for independent of the loss 
of revenue which the cession of such important terri- 
tories as these must have occasioned, a portion being 
made over to a foreign and inferior power, the dig- 
nity of the whole Bildch faction was most vitally 
assailed ; whilst a most important point to the Amirs 
was at length decided against them in the infringe- 
ment of their game preserves, an immediate result of 
our taking territory on both banks of the river. The 
abolition of the transit duties was an inferior question, 
and would have come in probably with others which 
it is supposed were to be mooted, for the still further 
advancement of trade, and other alterations, which 
were required to improve our relations with Sindh 
generally, before alluded to.” 

We have not yet seen any justification of 
these new demands; but the Ameers of Lower 
Sindh showed a readiness to acquiesce in them, 
provided some extra demands on the Ameers 
of Upper Sindh were withdrawn, or modified, 
and means provided for satisfying the Belooche 
mercenaries, nominally the servants, but really 
the masters, of the Ameers. When this was re- 
fused, the Belooches, who formed the strength of 
the Sindh army, and whose interests were com- 
promised by the British demands, insisted that 





the treaty should be abandoned. Surrounded 
by thirty thousand of these fierce warriors, the 
Ameers were no longer free agents, but they 
creditably exerted themselves to insure the 
safety of the British Residency :— 

“On the same day [that the result of the con- 
ference with the English representatives was promul- 
gated], a formal deputation, and subsequently up to 
the 14th, repeated messages were sent by the Amirs 
to the British representative, intreating him to give 
them the means of dispersing their intractable fol- 
lowers by a slight promise, or failing it, to provide for 
the safety of himself and party, as they could not 
prevent the Bilichis from attacking him. Of course 
no promise could be given, though the British re- 
presentative still deferred to depart, as his doing so 
would close the door against accommodation, and at 
once bring on hostilities, which he was most anxious 
to avoid. At the latter date confidential servants 
were sent from the chiefs individually to warn Major 
Outram of his danger in delaying his departure, as 
they would be forced by their followers to accompany 
them in an attack on the agency.” 

The brilliant defence of the Residency, Major 
Outram’s retreat, the bold advance of Sir Charles 
Napier, the battles of Miani and Duppa, the 
surrender of the Ameers, and their removal as 
prisoners to Bombay, are known to every reader 
of newspapers :— 

“ A local journal describes their condition thus :— 
‘The Amirs, being prisoners of state, are retained in 
strict seclusion ; they are described as broken-hearted 
and miserable men, maintaining much of the dignity 
of fallen greatness, and without any querulous or 
angry complainings at this unalleviable source of 
sorrow, refusing to be comforted.’ It would be super- 
fluous to add to this description. The Amirs of Sindh 
merit deep sympathy ; and those even who were 
opposed to them in the stern shock of arms will yet 
acknowledge that their fate has been indeed a melan- 
choly one.” 

Sindh is now declared an integral part of the 
British empire; but the questions arise whether 
we can retain it, and whether such a conquest 
is worth preservation. On the first point it is to 
be observed, that Sindh is everywhere open to 
the incursions of the fierce mountaineers of 
Beloochistan; that the Belooches are a set of 
desperate marauders, unanimous in their re- 
ligion, animated by the wildest fanaticism, 
and united by the ties of clanship and in- 
termarriage; that the sons, aliens and 
families of the imprisoned Ameers, and the 
Belooche chiefs who instigated them to resist- 
ance, have found shelter in the mountains ; and 
that the long grass and tamarisks, on the banks 
of the Indus, afford signal opportunities for 
guerilla attacks, and for the formation of 
stockades similar to those which proved so 
fatal to our forces in the Burmese War. Fur- 
thermore, Sindh is remarkable for excessive heat 
and malaria, and its communication with Bom- 
bay is cut off during three months of the year 
by the south-west monsoon; service in such a 
country is not likely to be popular with the 
sepoys, and must entail an expenditure of money 
and of life which will draw heavily on the 
resources of India. 

Will this expense be in any way remunerated 
by opening the Indus to British commerce? 
We doubt it; and Captain Postans shall state 
our reasons :— 

“ Before our troops made their first campaign into 
Affghanistan, the merchants of Bokhara, Hirat, 
Caubial, and Candahar, brought down to Sindh by 
the pass of the Bolan and the plains of Cutch kafilas 
laden with rich goods of all denominations ; and their 
safety of person and merchandise was secured by the 
payment of a species of black mail to the chiefs of 
the tribes who held these deserts and mountains in 
possession : a child might then lead the camels, and 
not a Bildch would attempt to molest them ; but after 
our entrance to the country these passes, filled with 
wild and desperate men, were no longer safe for the 
peaceful merchant ; commerce was stopped, kafilas 





were robbed, and their owners murdered. The pam. 
were thronged with warriors, and bloodshed ahar 
lence made the land a scene of unmixed evil, Asi 
was upon the plains and mountains, so Thay it = 
be on the river; and the terrors of the merchant ma; 
do more to oppose the free commerce of the Indy 
than even the vexatious imposts of the Amirs; 

a similar evil may extend also to the agricultursts, 
who will fear the descent of the Bildchi bands y 
their fields, now that the exiled chiefs are thine 
for revenge on all who sought our protection, far 
more than they did the billetting of the Amirs’ fo. 
lowers, when the crops were ripe for harvest,” 

We do not wish to enter into the question of 
the Afghan War; its disasters are beyond 
remedy; but we must say, that Mr. Nash's 
history brings charges against several of the 
authorities, and particularly Lord Keane, which 
ought not to be lightly hazarded, but which, if 
supported by primd facie evidence, should form 
the subject of parliamentary inquiry. The 
compiler has not brought forward any tangible 
proofs; but the published letters of the late 
Colonel Dennie go far to show that there were 
errors in the advance to Cabiil scarcely less fla- 
grant than those which led to our calamitous 
retreat. 

Taylor’s ‘Scenes and Adventures’ have little 
interest ; he describes vividly enough what came 
immediately under his notice, but his sphere of 
observation was necessarily limited by the round 
of his regimental duties. 





The Juryman’s Legal Hand-Book ; and Manual 
of Common Law, §c. By T. H. Cornish, Esq, 
Barrister-at-law. Longman & Co. 

Tuts is an eccentric book, in which there isa 
eat of useful information over a mass of 
the most heterogeneous and irrelevant materials, 
It commences with a quotation from the Hebrew 
Bible, in proof of the antiquity of the practice 
of judges going circuit, and then there comes 
an introduction consisting of a sketch of the life 
and doctrines of Confucius,—for the edification 
of English jurymen! Next in place, we are 
treated by Mr. Cornish to a chapter on “The 
Homes of England,” and this is followed by an 
omnium-gatherum of maxims of law, “for the 
use of petty jurors and others.” Some of these 
are new to us; for instance, the maxim that 
‘ theft cannot be punished by theft.’ Although 
we are not prepared to dispute the truth of the 
position, it is not a little droll to state it as “a 
maxim of law.”” After the dry information that 
every agreement for the purchase of goods above 
10/; must be reduced to writing, the author 
refreshes his readers in the box by turning to 
Macrobius and quoting the Dream of Scipio! 
The juryman is then introduced to Torquato 
Tasso, and thence gently conducted to the pain- 
ful subject of assassination, which Mr. Cornish 
assures him is not a British crime. We suppos 
it is an Italian, or a Spanish crime ; if so, it is 
an Italian crime committed by Britons oftener 
than could be wished, as none know better 
than British jurymen. That Mr. Cornish is well 
read in the slang literature of the day, he satisfies 
us by a chapter on the “ number of crimes, 
in which he gives us in parallel columns the 
proper names of a great variety of offences, and 
the flash appellations of the same atrocities, m 
the language of the worshipful corporation of the 
thieves and vagabonds of London. The juryman 
is then presented with a chapter on French 
criminal statistics, but it is not suggested what 
use he is to make of this stock of erudition in the 
box. 

The chapters on the origin of juries, their con- 
stitution, and the mode of summoning them, on 
the challenges of jurors, and their duties when 
sworn, may contain some useful matter; but ¢ 
way in which these legitimate subjects are 
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ed with incongruous remarks, entitled 
memoranda, is absolutely ridiculous. ; Thus at 
the end of a discussion on municipal law, 

bly diversified by references to Cicero, 
Jacob, and King Alfred, we are informed with 
the utmost gravity, that “imitation” is punish- 
able ky the laws of England! This startling 

roposition is given upon the authority of a 
Sbion of some justices of Leicestershire, re- 

rted in the Zimes newspaper ! 

«Five paupers were sentenced to fourteen 
days hard labour at Leicester lately, for laughing, 
praying, and making a noise, as if they were 
driving cattle.” _ 

This is probably quite true, but it is amusing 
to see such a case and sentence quoted as law, 
and by an author who writes himself down a 
lawyer, and not one of the animals imitated by 
the Leicester paupers. The Times candidly 
added—‘‘ Such amusements are practised by 
legislators in the House of Commons with im- 

ity.” If therefore Mr. Cornish’s law be law 
indeed, it is a comfort to think that it is only the 
law for paupers. It is a misdemeanour for a 
pauper to imitate an ass, but a legislator may 
actually be one, without committing any offence, 
or incurring any penalty. 

Would the reader like to have a definitive idea 
of Equity? Mr. Cornish will gratify him :— 

“Of this dignified and comely daughter of even- 
handed justice, I shall say, that she, like her mother, 
is of heavenly origin. Equity has her courts, to which 
the injured resort ; at whose petition she condescends 
to detect latent frauds and concealments ; she takes 
cognizance of matters of trust and confidence ; she 
delivers her conscientious suitors from the perils into 
which unavoidable calamity or oversight has plunged 
them; she grants the boon of a specific reliefadapted 
to their several fortuitous exigencies ; she throws her 
shield around the person and property of the adult 
who shall be deemed incapable of acting—non compos 
mentis; she makes a fair division between equal 
claimants, rendering the haste and clamour of the 
greedy vain ; she is the widow’s friend ; the benevolent 
guardian of fatherless innocents.” 

This is what the author calls a “ definitive 
idea of Equity”! The fine sayings about “ the 
widow’s friend” and the “fatherless innocents,” 
remind us of an incident said to have occurred 
inthe Rolls Court. A rule was about to be made 
in acertain cause, the operation of which would 
be seriously injurious to one of the parties, who 
was a widow with a large family. “‘ Will your 
Honour,” urged the counsel for the unfortunate 
lady, “‘ pronounce a sentence which will consign 
my unhappy client to utterruin? Will you ce 
arule which will doom this poor widow and her 
seven helpless little ones to actual starvation ? 
Will you—” “It is the practice of the Court, 
Mr. Smith,”—interrupted the Judge, Mr. Corn- 
ish’s “benevolent guardian of fatherless in- 
nocents,”” . 





Memoir of the Life of the Right Hon. Charles 
Lord Sydenham: with a Narrative of his 
Administration in Canada. Edited by his 
brother, G. Poulett Scrope, Esq., M.P. 


(Second Notice.) 


AN instructive and amusing portion of this 
volume is comprised in the extracts from Mr. 
Thomson’s letters and journals, which ever con- 


tain his whole thought. In one of the latter he 
thus predicts the downfall of the Whig govern- 
ment and the fate of the in-coming ministry :— 
“Ihave a better chance of settling things in Canada 
any one they could have found to go ; and if I 
had not taken it then, as I could not well have got 
out of the government, I should have shared in the 
disgrace next session. It isa great field, too, if I 
bring about the union, and stay for a year to meet 
the United Assembly, and set them to work. On the 
other hand, in England there is little to be done by 
me. At the Exchequer all that can be hoped is to 
Bet through some Bap tax. There is no chance of 





carrying the House with one for any great commer- 
cial reforms, timber, corn, sugar, &c.; party and 
private interests will prevent it. If Peel were in, he 
might do this, as he could muzzle or keep away his 
Tory allies, and we should support him. If he got 
in and had courage, what a field for him! But he 
has not !” 

The following contains Mr. Thomson’s esti- 
mate of a great contemporary ; and it cannot 
fail to be perused with interest :— 

“Read Life of Sir James Mackintosh. It is a 
melancholy picture of talents—not misapplied, for 
he did good—but failing to produce the effect they 
ought, either for the public or their possessor. With 
all his powers he never achieved eminence—for want 
of perseverance. What a lesson! My recollection 
of him certainly does not justify the high reputation 
which he seems to have had among distinguished 
men who were his immediate contemporaries. But 
life, and especially the life of public men, has been 
far more active of late years; and his character was 
not that of an active man. He was more fitted to 
embellish society at Holland House, when there was 
time for literary and philosophical discussion, than 
for the duties of an active statesman in these later 
days, or even for the conversation of those who now 
form society in the political circles in which I move, 
and which he then moved in. It is strange, though, 
that I, who never had half his recommendations to 
the Whig aristocracy, and not a tithe of his talent, 
nor a hundredth part of his information, should have 
been in office with him as his superior, and for five 
years a Cabinet Minister. I believe that the cause 
of this is to be found in the dependence of the one 
and the independence of the other. The knowledge 
that I wanted not office for the sake of money, nor 
patronage to procure me a seat, has done for me 
that which his superior talents and knowledge, want- 
ing both, could not do.” 

Here is a pleasant description, from a private 
letter, of his opening the first session of the 
United Provincial Parliament :— 

“TI opened my Parliament to-day; and really the 
matter was very creditably conducted. The Toronto 
dragoons are not quite equal to the Life-guards, and 
Arthur's coach (for I did not bring my equipages up 
here) not quite so smart as her Majesty’s. But I 
flatter myself that I looked very regal on the throne 
with my cocked hat on; and the hall of the Legisla- 
tive Council beat the House of Lords hollow. We 
had all the Toronto ladies, and heaps of fair Ameri- 
caners, who came over for the sight; and the com- 
mons made as much noise, and looked as dirty as 
they do in Westminster. Soupon the whole I think 
my Provincial Parliament quite as good as the old 
one. The worst part of the thing to me, individually, 
is the ceremonial. The bore of this is unspeakable. 
Fancy having to stand for an hour and a half bowing, 
and then to sit with one’s cocked hat on to receive 
addresses. Poor royalty! I learn to feel for it. 
Then the misery of always being on parade! When 
I get over the first blush, however, I hope to remedy 
this a little.” 

In another letter, written while on a visit to 
the Falls of the Niagara, he says :— 

“ Here I am on my road to the West, and with 
the windows and balcony of my rooms facing the 
most magnificent sight on earth, with beautiful 
weather ; and, if they would only give me a minute’s 
respite from business and show, very much disposed 
to enjoy myself. I arrived on Sunday, and mean to 
complete my week nearly. As for attempting to de- 
scribe the Falls, it is impossible to convey any idea 
of them, Vulgarly they are only two great milldams, 
and in painting they can only appear so; but the 
effect they produce on the mind from their magni- 
tude is indescribable. We have a host of Yankees, 
either in the house or arriving daily from the oppo- 
site shore, a gun-shot off, to see Mr. Governor Thom- 
son. You never saw or can imagine such a set of 
people; but they are great fun. I gave them a 
review yesterday of the 93rd, a Highland regiment 
in kilts, which delighted them not a little I guess. I 
overheard one of them say, ‘I guess these Britishers 
do it a’most as handsome as the Buffalo Citizen 
Militia!’ Another said to me to-day, meaning, I 
presume, to pay me the highest compliment, ‘1 
opinionate that you are very like our old Hickory’ 





(Jackson)—‘ you downs them everlasting locusts of 
place-goers, and wo'nt stand no up but your own ;'— 
pretty true, by-the-by. Yesterday, on the balcony, 
a Yankee lady was walking with her little girl; the 
child said, ‘ Mamma, I can’t bear this.’ Upon which 
mamma looked daggers at her, and said, ‘How can 
you talk so before the Governor? You should say, 
I can’t tolerate this.’ Such is their delicacy of lan- 
guage. What it is, practically, you may imagine 
from the circumstance of my bed-room opening on 
a balcony that is common to the house ; and there is 
not a young lady in the hotel who does not walk up 
and down staring into the window of the room, which 
is about eight feet square, every morning whilst I am 
going through all the processes of my toilet.” 

It is fair to add, that this description applies 
only to a sight-seeing mob of a frontier pro- 
vince. Mr. Thomson’s opinions, however, of 
the Americans and their institutions were not 
favourable ; probably on account of the diffi- 
culties which the Sympathizers, aided by a 
feeble central government, gave to him as 
Governor of Canada. 

Of the native tribes he seems to have had still 
less hopes :— 

“Catlin is probably correct enough in his descrip- 
tion of the Indians in their prairie, or forest life. But 
I wish he had exhibited them in their demi-civilized 
state, in which I have the honour to be ‘ their Great 
Father,’ as you probably have seen in the newspapers. 
They are ten times worse than when wholly savage, 
It has been a great mistake to attempt to settle or 
Christianise them. Whether baptism alone will save 
their souls and send them to Paradise instead of their 
own traditional hunting grounds, I cannot determine, 
but certainly their works will not. They have ac- 
quired the most disgusting vices of civilized life, and 
none of its refinements or advantages. They should 
be amalgamated with white men, and not separated, 
if they are not to remain in their wild state. I have 
a village of them eight miles from here, a perfect 
pest, and the most debauched, idle, and quarrelsome 
set of men and women in the country. The attempt 
has failed everywhere.” 

We have lingered over this volume with a 
regret proportioned to our sense of the value of 
Lord Sydenham’s labours, and to our desire 
that his teachings should be as widely profitable 
as they are pressingly wanting, in the unformed 
state of public opinion. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

On Spasm, Languor,and Palsy, &c., by J. A. Wilson, 
M.D.—This volume moots a professional question, 
but one within the competence and reading of the 
general scholar, namely, whether, certain so-called 
nervous diseases have not their seats in the muscular 
system. These questions form a part of the newly re- 
vived humoral pathology, which has latterly acquired 
some considerable vogue with professional writers. 
Medicine is a conjectural science,—in other words, a 

i of opinion ; and opinion is essentially within 
the domain of fashion. Every doctrine which appears 
under such an influence, must be taken cum grano ; 
but we also think that the pathological dispute here 
brought into discussion, is more a question of words 
thanof things. True theory cannot be either solidist or 
humoralist exclusively ; but must be subordinated to 
observation in each specific case. Every one must 
admit that the blood may be morbidly surcharged 
with certain principles or elements, or that it may be 
deficient in them ; that its constitution may be other- 
wise abnormal ; or that blood in itself healthy, may 
circulate a poison accidentally introduced into the 
veins. In these conditions, disease may arise, either 
from the fluid being so changed as to unfit it for 
exciting the living fibre, and thus putting a stop to 
all action: or its powers as a stimulant may be 
affected only soas to alter the rhythm of the resulting 
action. In the former case, the disease may be said 
to begin and to end in the fluids, the functions of the 
solids not being deranged, but absolutely suspended. 
Itis only, then, in the latter position, that a debateable 
question can be raised ; and that question turns on 
the point whether the blood is or is not alive ; for if 
the blood is not alive, it cannot be diseased. What 
then is life? Every organ and tissue has a life of ite 
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own, manifested in each, by its own specific laws. The 
life of a muscle is not that of a nerve, nor the life of 
a bone that ofa cartilage. But the only ground for 
predicating life of the blood, is its faculty of spon- 
taneous coagulation, which offers some striking 
analogies with muscular contraction. The plus or 
minus condition of this power, may be conceived to 
influence the fitness of the fluid for living purposes, 
either as an active or passive agent ; though whether 
this condition be self-engendered, or derived from 
derangement of the solids, is a matter, in many cases, 
difficult to ascertain, and not perhaps of much im- 
portance to the practice of the physician. As far, 
however, as we understand Dr. Wilson, he attaches 
to the word /ife a more mysterious and transcendental 
meaning, assigning to the blood a wider and vaguer 
part in the phenomena of life. If so, he has failed 
to give that meaning an intelligible expression. 
Exclusive, however, of all theory, an important con- 
sideration of a more positive nature has been brought 
forward by the author, and placed ina prominent point 
of view. The muscular apparatus, mass for mass, and 
weight for weight, bears a high ratio to all other parts 
of the body ; its constitutional and functional varia- 
tions must therefore exercise a proportional influence 
on the health of the whole complex. Muscle, more- 
over, has been with some justice considered as solidified 
blood, and blood as fluid muscle; the elements of 
these two substances being very closely allied. This 
opens a new and a wide field for physiological and 
pathological conclusion, which may occasion con- 
siderable changes in the doctrine of disease. Dr. 
Wilson is further right in being dissatisfied with the 
existing theory of spasmodic diseases, which attributes 
everything to the nerves—a theory obscure, indecisive, 
and open to enormous abuses. He must, however, 
forgive us if we put him on his guard against con- 
clusions too absolute and exclusive, and suggest the 
old maxim of Ovid for his guidance, in medio tutis- 
simus ibis. 

Primitive Tradition, by Archdeacon Williams.— 
We were in error, it appears, when (No. 747) we 
prophesied that no one would take up the glove 
which Archdeacon Williams threw down so boldly 
in his * Homerus,’ for here we find him in the heat of 
a battle with the Edinburgh Review, and enjoying the 
fun. Wedo not intend to enter into the controversy, 
but that the Archdeacon is not easily to be put out 
of good humour with himself or his work, is shown 
in his new manifesto, where he says:— You will 
pardon me for complacently expressing my own 
opinion, that the publication of my ‘ Homerus’ was 
2 movement in advance of the scholarship of the 
age,” &e. 

The Parents’ High Commission—We are never 
disposed to be critical when we meet with a work 
written in earnest, by one who admits that he “ can- 
not be'silent’—but we must intreat of this writer, if 
he ever again contemplates publication, that he will 
do himeelf the justice to sober down his style, which 
is at times downright rampant and rhapsodical. We 
do so the more earnestly because there is matter in 
his little volume worth attending to, but not worth 
hunting for in his bottle of hay. It is pleasant, in 
this age of uncharitable polemics, to listen to an ex- 
hortation to “love one another”; and a recommen- 
dation to begin reforms at home, in the education 
and moral training of our children, is more useful 
than all the expansive theories which, striving to 
embrace the universe, leave us clasping “ the empty 
air.” 

Sketches and Extracts from a Travelling Journal, 
by Madame La Vicomtesse de Satge St. Jean.—The 
authoress says that in times gone by she little dreamed 
she should— 

—smit by Nature’s charms, dare to portray 

Her awful beauties. 
It is to be regretted that she was ever so smitten. 
We cannot say much for her prose; and much that 
we could say of her poetry were better unsaid—as 
we have no wish to be classed among those dreadful 
critics “ who frown darkly o’er her book.” 

The True Enjoyment of Angling, by Menry Phillips, 
Esq.—This is a foolish book; though of sufficient 
pretension to justify its being deliberately put on the 
hook, were we disposed for sport. Enough, however, 
to state, that Mr. Phillips conceives himself a second 
Christopher North, and has, therefore, essayed poe- 
tical prose—another Barry Cornwall, and given us 





English songs, which are neither songs nor English ;— 
equal to Barnett, Balfe, or Bishop, and ventured 
music, which, we dare assert, none of them could 
have written! How an excellent vocalist could have 
been so seduced by vanity out of his proper calling, 
it is difficult to imagine,—a well known apothegm 
might have warned him of the result. 


Endeavours after the Christian Life, by J. Mar- 
tineau.—Setting aside the peculiar religious opinions 
of Mr. Martineau, who is a Unitarian, this work may 
be said to contain many noble truths, and to recall 
in parts the impassioned eloquence of Channing. It 
has also the faults of Channing’s writings—a glowing 
vagueness and poetical unreality. We could not 
enter into more elaborate criticism without trenching 
on the field of controversial theology. 


Nelson Reminiscences, by G. S. Parsons.—These 
Reminiscences appeared originally in the Metropolitan 
Magazine, and are now collected “at the urgent 
request of several of the author’s friends, who de- 
sired to possess them in a permanent form.” We hope 
the author’s friends are sufficiently numerous to take 
off the whole edition, for there are so many faults, 
both of matter and manner, in the work, that we 
cannot recommend it to the public. 


The Claims of the Christian Aborigines of the 
Turkish Empire, by W. F. Ainsworth.—In our no- 
tice of Mr. Ainsworth’s Travels in Asia Minor, &ce, 
(No. 762) we expressed an opinion that the Christian 
Knowledge Society ought to redeem the promise 
made by their delegates to the Chaldean Christians, 
&c. The present pamphlet is a renewed advocacy of 
their claims. 

An Appeal to the British Nation in behalf of the 
Spanish Moderate Liberals, by a Spaniard.—There is 
no mistaking the writer of this pamphlet, which is 
an able exposition of the views and intentions of the 
Spanish Moderado party, and may be read with par- 
ticular interest at this time. Whether the writer has 
successfully vindicated their conduct must be left to 
the public to determine. 

New Embossed Alphabet for the Blind, by G. A. 
Hughes.—Mr. Hughes was formerly a schoolmaster, 
but became totally blind; and he now calls atten- 
tion to a system of embossing which will enable the 
blind to record their thoughts, and any one who can 
read to correspond with them by post. His work, 
called the Punctiuncula Stenographic System of 
Embossing, together with the instrument, cushion 
and formula, are now to be had at No. 408 in the 
Strand: but as the expense of the publication has 
fallen heavily on him, subscriptions in aid are 
received by Messrs. Duncan & Malcolm, of Pater- 
noster Row, and Mr. Miller, of Newgate Street. 

Some Agricultural and Political Irish Questions 
calmly discussed, by J. G. Porter.—A well though 
somewhat irregularly written pamphlet about Ireland’s 
grievances, and the remedies that might be tried. It 
is written, says the author, “for Ireland, and not 
against England,” and is temperate in manner—a 
great merit now-a-days in discussing Irish affairs. 
We cannot, of course, enter into the questions here 
discussed. 

The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer.—A neat, 
clear, and careful reprint of Tyrwhitt’s edition, in one 
volume, (for which we are indebted to Mr. Moxon,) 
of the works of— 

Him that left half-told 

The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Camball, and of Algersife, 

And who had Canace to wife, 

That own'd the virtuous ring and glass ; 

And of the wondrous horn of brass, 

On which the Tartar King did ride— 
to be welcomed by all who love his “ English unde- 
filed ;” with the Essay on his language and versifi- 
cation, and the copious Glossary, to aid the people 
of the nineteenth century to understand the language 
of their forefathers, which sounds “so swete upon his 
tongue.” 

The World of Waters, by Rosina M. Zornlin.—The 
© W orld of Waters,’ as Miss Zornlin somewhat quaintly 
styles her little volume, is not open to the objections 
which we made to her explanation of the voltaic 
battery (No. 778). The object of the work is to 
combine the consideration of the Jaws of hydrostatics 
and hydraulics with the description of the most re- 
markable hydrographical features displayed in the 
natural world, in such a manner that they may 





CAua.§ 
mutually explain each other. It is illustrated 
several explanatory woodcuts. —s 

Knight’s Cabinet Edition of Shakspere,— 
third and fourth volumes of mA pretty and Pi 
edition are now published. The third volume con- 
tains“ The Merry Wives of Windsor: Twelfth Night; 
As you like it: Measure for Measure.” The fourth 
comprises “ A Winter’s Tale: The Tempest: 
John: King Richard II.” 

Class Instruction, or Practical Methods of Teaching 
in Ladies’ Schools, by Rachel Evans.—The order 
of studies here set forth—beginning with “a knoy. 
ledge of natural objects”’—and the general courses 
recommended, are on the whole judicious. There 
are, too, some few sensible words of advice to parents, 
recommending them not to set too high a value on 
accomplishments, and to remember that all the esgen. 
tials of education, with two or three languages, Music, 
dancing, singing, drawing, “knitting, netting, ang 
crochet,” cannot all be going on profitably at the 
same time. 

Who should educate the Prince of Wales ?—As this 
isa point already settled, we presume it is scarcely 
worth arguing. The author quotes Montaigne largely, 
and wishes the young Prince to become a miracle of 
virtue and talent, in which wish we doubt not all 
his readers will concur. 

Piety and Intellect relatively estimated, by H. 
Edwards.—We suspect that Mr. Edwards over. 
estimated his intellectual powers, when he published 
480 closely printed pages on a subject worn almost 
threadbare, which yet he seems to consider quitea 
virgin path in literature. There is nothing to com. 
plain of in the matter of the book. 

Chart of the British Empire.—This chart contains 
a general account of the Statistics of Great Britain 
and its dependencies, showing their extent, population, 
climate, productions, exports, religion, &c. It appears 
to have been carefully compiled. 

A Geological Chart of the Oolitic Strata of the Cots- 
wold Hills, and the Lias of the Vale of Gloucester, by J. 
Buckman. Useful to the geological student. 

The Banker's Clerk ; comprising the Principles and 
Practice of Banking.—One of Mr. Knight's * Guides 
to Service.’ A useful little Manual to put into the 
hand of any young person about to enter a banker's 
office, or who wishes to understand the principles of 
one of the most useful contrivances of modern society. 
It is written in a plain straightforward manner, and 
enters into all the minutiz of business. 

A View of Cheltenham in its Past and Present 
State, by H. Davies.—We have already noticed this 
work in its earlier form of ‘ The Stranger’s Guide to 
Cheltenham,’ and have now only to add, that this 
edition is much enlarged, neatly got up, and accom- 
panied by numerous lithographs and wood engravings. 


King 





List of New Books.—Tales and Legends of the Isle of Wight, 
by Abraham Elder, Esq., 2nd edit. with illustrations, 12mo. 
5s. cl.—Geology and Geologists, or Visions of Philosophers 
in the Nineteenth Century, by the Author of the ‘Goodness 
of Divine Providence,’ 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl—The Bankrupt Direc- 
tory, from December 1820 to April 1843, alphabetically 
arranged, by George Elwick, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Reid’s English 
Composition, and Key, 1 vol. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Reid’s Key 
to English Composition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Fraser’s Key to 
Walkingame, new edit. 12mo. 3s. sheep.—Rabenhorst’s Ger- 
man Dictionary, pearl, 18mo. 7s. roan.—Anderson’s (Rev. 
James) Discourses on the Cloud of Witnesses, Vol. IL, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cl.—Office of the Holy Spirit, by James Buchanan, 
4th edit. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Hades, or the Place of Departed 
Spirits, by Rev. R. Govett, 12mo. 1s. Gd. cl—The Papa and 
Hierarchical System compared with the Religion of the New 
Testament, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—The Book of Private 
Devotions, by Rev. E. Bickersteth, 2nd edit. fe. Bvo. 5s. cl. 
—Narrative of the Discoveries of the North Coast of America, 
by T. Simpson, 8vo. 14s. cl—William Shakspere, a Bio- 
graphy, by Charles Knight, imperial 8vo. 25s. cl.—Murray’s 
Hand-Book for Travellers in Southern Germany, new edit. 
post Svo. 10s. cl.—Le Page’s L’Echo de Paris (French School, 
Part 1.), 6th edit. 12mo. 4s. cl.—Sullivan's Dictionary of De- 
rivations, 4th edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bd.—Suilivan’s Attempt to 
simplify English Grammar, 2nd edit. 18mo. 8d. swd.—Let- 
ters to a Young Master Mariner, by Charles Lorimer, 3rd 
edit. 12mo. 5s. 6d.-cl.—Critical and Historical Essays contt- 
buted to the Edinburgh Review, by T. B. Macaulay, 2nd 
edit. 3 vols. 36s. cl.—Selections from the Writings of the late 
J. Sydney Taylor, A.M., Barrister-at-Law, with a Sketch of 
his Life, 8vo. 12s. cl—Stargeon’s Lectures on Galvanist, 
12mo. 5s. ¢cl.—Carpenter’s Cyclopedia of Natural Science, 
‘Animal Physiology, Part I.,’ 12mo. 5s. swd.—Genealosy 
simplified, and applied to British History, by A. Barrington, 
M.D., fe. 8vo. 3s. cl—A Descriptive Catalogue of Tulips, by 
John Slater, 12mo. 2s. swd.—The Child's own Story Book, 
new edit. square 16mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Elliott on the Qualifiea- 
tion and Registration of Parliamentary Voters, 2nd edit. 
12mo. 14s. bds.—Lewis on the Law of Perpetuity, 8vo. 26% 
bds. 
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A.M. Cloudy—slight rain and breeze. P.M. Fine—light clouds 
and breeze. Evening, Cloudy—few stars. 
Cloudy —brisk wind throughout the day. Evening, The same. 
if A.M. Cloudy—high wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds—high wind. 
\t Evening, Overcast. 
} A.M. Overcast—slight rain early. 
| breeze. Evening, Cloudy. 
|Fine—light clouds and breeze throughout the day. Ev. Overcast. 
A.M. Fine—light clouds & breeze—heavy rain inthe night. P.M. 
Cloudy—light breeze. Ev. The same, with high wind. 
A.M. Fine—It. clouds—brisk wind, with slight rain. P.M. Cloudy 
—brisk wind. Ev. Cloudy—few stars. 
A.M. Cloudy—brisk wind—heavy rain early. P.M.Overcast—heavy 
rain—brisk wind. Ev. Fine & moonlight. [ Ev. Fine & starlight. 
A.M.Ovct.—it. breeze. P.M. Fine—It. clds. & breeze—heavy showers. 
A.M. Fine—light clouds and breeze. P.M, Cloudy—stiff breeze. 
Evening, Overcast. 


Overcast—light breeze throughout the day. 


Cloudy—light breeze throughout the day. Evening, the same. 
LM. Fine—light clouds—breeze and rain. P.M. Overcast—stiff 


P.M. Fine—light clouds and 


Evening, The same. 


breeze. Evening, Overcast—light shower. 
A.M. Overcast—light breeze. P.M. Fine—light clouds and breeze. 
Evening, Fine and moonlight. 
A.M. Fine—light clouds and breeze, P.M. Cloudy—light breeze, 
Evening, The same. 
Fine—light haze & breeze throughout the day. 






























Ev. Fine & starlight. 


Fine—It. clouds & breeze throughout the day. Ev. Fine & starlight. 
| A.M. Fine—light clouds—stiff breeze. P.M. Cloudy—shower— 
{ stiff breeze. Evening, Overcast—light steady rain. 
| Cloudy—light breeze, with occasional showers throughout the day. 
| Evening, Fine and starlight. 
|¢ A.M. Fine—light clouds and breeze. 
Evening, Cloudy—slight rain. 
Cloudy—light breeze throughout the day. 
A.M. Cloudy—it. breeze. P.M. Overcast—slight rain. Ev. Same. 
A.M. Lightly overcast—high wind—slight rain. P.M, Overcast— 
heavy rain—brisk wind. Evening, Thunder, with rain. 
( A.M. Cloudy—light breeze—very slight rain. P.M. Cloudy—light 
L_ breeze. Evening, Fine and starlight. 
Overcast—It. breeze throughout the day. 


P.M. Cloudy—light breeze. 


Evening, Overcast. 


Ev. Fine and starlight. 


Lightly overcast throughout the day, with very slight rain. Ev. Ovet. 
A.M. Overcast—light breeze—gentle showers. P.M. Cloudy— 
heavy shower. Evening, Cloudy. 
A.M. Fine—light clouds and breeze. P.M. Cloudy—tight breeze. 
Evening, Overcast—brisk wind—slight rain. 
Overcast — brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. Ovct.—heavy showers. 
A.M. Fine—light clouds and breeze. P.M. Cloudy—slight rain. 
Evening, Fine and starlight. 
Cloudy—light clouds & breeze throughout the day, with occasional 
slight rain. Evening, Fineand starlight. 0 
( 9AM. 3 P.M. 
n Barometer corrected ...+.+0+ oeey F. 29.000 .. 29.872 
1 C, 29.882 .. 29.864 








Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Archeological Researches in Greece. 
July, 1843. 

Tue interest you have always taken in keeping 
the public accurately informed concerning the pro- 
gress of Archaiological Research in Greece, induces 
me to send you an account of all that has been 
done in the Hellenic kingdom since the establish- 
ment of the German government. One object of this 
statement is to call the attention of the friends of 
Greek art in England to the importance of lending 
tome aid towards furthering these researches, which, 
it will be seen from the following summary, have not 
been without important results both to art and lite- 
rature, The artists and antiquaries at Athens have 
had quite as great difficulties to encounter from the 
supineness and illiberality of the Greek government 
as the mercantile and agricultural classes; yet I ven- 
ture to refer to the essays of Professor Ross, on 
Various questions of Greek topography,—to the splen- 
did work on the Temple of Victory Apteros in the 
Acropolis of Athens, which he published in conjune- 
tion with the architects Hausen and Schaubert,—to 
the learned travels of Professor Ulrichs, in Beotia 
and Phocis,—to the dissertation of the late General 
Gordon on the pass of Thermopyle, with his map,— 
to the large Greek map of the Hellenic kingdom, by 
the engineer Aldenhoven, and to the extensive col- 
lection of unedited inscriptions, by Messrs. Rangavé 
and Pittakis, published periodically, under the title 
of the ‘ Archaiological Journal,’—to these works I 
refer as proofs of the services which the inhabitants 
ofmodern Athens have already rendered to the cause 
of ancient art and literature.* 





+I may mention as a proof of my own anxiety to aid the 
exertions of abler men and better scholars, a map of the 
northern part of Attica, and an Essay printed at Athens in 
English, on the topography of Diacria and Oropia, as they 
have been adopted as authority for laying down that district 

the new Topographisch-historischer Atlas of Greece and 
its colonies, by Kiepert. 


It may not be superfluous to recapitulate the 
various attempts made at different times to excite 
the attention of King Otho’s government to the im- 
portance of forming a society for the purpose of pur- 
suing a regular system of excavation. The first 
attempt was made by four strangers residing at 
Athens, as soon as it was known that the son of a 
monarch so devoted to the cultivation of ancient art 
as King Louis of Bavaria was elected sovereign of 
Greece. The beautiful choragic monument of Lysi- 
crates, vulgarly called the Lantern of Demosthenes, 
was chosen, and the whole of this interesting build- 
ing was laid open to public view, its basement having 
been previously concealed by an accumulation of 
earth to the depth of 12 to 15 feet. The intention 
of the excavators was to inculcate, by a practical 
illustration, the necessity of an excavation round 
most of the ancient buildings, in order to display, as 
far as possible, the peculiarities of their original sites. 
This excavation led to nothing further at the time, 
as the excavators were not allowed to extend their 
researches, and it excited the jealousy of the royal 
government, which has permitted the little square 
formed round the monument of Lysicrates to be 
ruined, and almost filled with rubbish, for the purpose, 
as it is maliciously asserted, of clearing it out again, 
and making such improvements as will give a spe- 
cious claim to say the excavation is a government 
work, 

Some time after this first attempt, a second was 
made, and the foundation of an Archaiological So- 
ciety was laid. Most of the Greeks of wealth at 
Athens subscribed, and it was determined to make a 
considerable excavation in the Acropolis, in order to 
greet King Otho on his first arrival at his future 
capital, with matter to excite his enthusiasm. As 
Count Armansperg, Mr. Maurer, and General Hei- 
deck, the members of the regency, were also to visit 
Athens for the first time in his Majesty's company, 
| it was expected that they would all join the Society 
as patrons and subscribers. Very liberal subscrip- 































































tions were collected among the Greeks and Philhel- 
lenes; Mr. Gropius, the patriarch of Attic Archaiol- 
ogists, was requested to select the ground to be exa- 
mined, and Mr. Pittakis, the present conservator of 
antiquities in Greece, undertook to direct the opera- 
tions of the workmen in person. The success of the 
undertaking was most encouraging, as might have 
been anticipated, under such able superintendence. 
Five portions of the frieze of the Parthenon were 
discovered, four of which are in an exquisite state of 
preservation ; one belongs to the assembly of the 
gods at the east end, and the others to the festal pro- 
cession on the north side of the temple. Several 
other fragments of minor interest were also found, 
but all the exertions of this Society met with no en- 
couragement from the Regency,—indeed, quite the 
contrary ; it was met with the most distinct declara- 
tion that all further exertions would be dispensed 
with. I had exerted myself a good deal in persuading 
the Greeks that their new rulers would view their 
liberality as a proof of great merit, and that their 
patriotic conduct would be highly applauded. I own 
I was utterly confounded, when I laid the matter 
before Mr. Maurer and General Heideck, who were 
my guests on their royal visit to Athens. I had made 
sure of their support at least, as the one was an ac- 
complished artist and the other a learned scholar, 
and I prepared them for the sight at the Acropolis 
by recounting the formation of the Society and its 
achievements: all this was met by a very cool obser- 
vation on the part of their Excellencies, that the 
Society need give itself no further trouble, nor incur 
any additional expense, as the royal government had 
resolved to take the antiquities under its especial 
care, and would appoint its own agents for exca- 
vating. 

For two years the Bavarian government did not 
appear to consider that the antiquities required much 
care. Antiquaries are, however, a persevering, ob- 
stinate race, and the regency was not allowed to rest, 
until at length Professor Ross was charged to make 
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excavations in the Acropolis of Athens, in order to 
continue the researches commenced by the advice of 
Mr. Gropius. The results of these excavations were 
also of the greatest importance to the history of an- 
cient art. The beautiful temple of Victory at the 
entrance of the Acropolis, was found to have been 
thrown down without its materials having been de- 
stroyed, and almost every stone of the building, with 
the exception of the portion of the frieze in the 
British Museum, was discovered. The restoration of 
this elegant little treasure of Grecian art was almost 
completed when Professor Ross was removed from 
his office of conservator of antiquities, and Mr. Pit- 
takis appointed in his place. From that day to this, 
the temple remains incomplete, in consequence of 
the jealousy which, in Greece, invariably induces 
every new official to adopt a totally opposite line of 
conduct from that pursued by his predecessor. One 
of the most valuable discoveries was an exquisite 
figure of a winged victory tying on her sandal to fly 
forth in attendance on the armies of the republic, 
which formed the last in a series of winged figures 
disposed in front of the temple, as a substitute for a 
balustrade. Many portions of the other figures have 
likewise been found ; but all is left huddled together 
in a dusty magazine, or exposed carelessly in the 
ruined temple. 

As soon as the Bavarian Regency awoke from its 
lethargy, it was seized with a fever for earth-scratch- 
ing. ‘The soil of almost every ancient site was ren- 
dered in turns, though for a very short space of time, 
the scene of a little digging. But as the object of 
this activity was only to supply a pretext for a series 
of articles in the German newspapers, by which it 
was thought glory and popularity would be gained in 
Europe, and very little reference was made to the 
service likely to accrue to art or literature, these ex- 
cavations were without any important results, Some 
ground was, however, turned over at Olympia, at 
Tegea, at Sparta, at Megalopolis, at Tenea, near Co- 
rinth, at Thera, at Anaphé, and at Delos. It would 
certainly have been wiser to have pursued these re- 
searches on a more regular and intelligible system ; 
but they deserve praise, as activity is always prefer- 
able to idleness, if the cause be in itself a good one. 

In 1837 a new era dawned on Greece. Public 
opinion extended its influence everywhere, and the 
government was compelled to abandon all the out- 
works of its anti-hellenic system, in order to defend 
Bavarianism in the central departments of public 
business. An Archaiological Society was then formed 
by the Greeks themselves, and it exists to this day, 
though its funds are not very large, as the annual 
subscription of the members is only about 10s. 6d., 
and from the Report drawn up and published by the 
president and secretary, it appears that a large pro- 
portion have allowed even this small subscription to 
fall into arrear during the last two years. This So- 
ciety has nevertheless rendered great service to art 
and literature, and its affairs have been conducted in 
the most popular and prudent manner. One general 
meeting has been held annually in the Parthenon, 
in the open air, and all the world has been free to 
attend ; nor have the meetings failed to attract some 
of the fair dames from distant lands, who have 
chanced to visit Athens at the time. Indeed it must 
be owned, that such sights can never fail to leave 
agreeable reminiscences. The unrivalled splendour of 
the setting sun, seen from the Acropolis, has excited 
many a noble verse: an assembly of Greeks dis- 
cussing in their own language the affairs of their an- 
cestors—the venerable president, Mr. Rizos, elo- 
quently expounding the new light thrown on some 
point of ancient history, in which he shines far more 
than in penning dispatches as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs—all this makes a stranger proud on such an 
occasion to be a member of this Society, or even to 
have attended one of its meetings. At this annual 
meeting a committee of management is elected, the 
report of the proceedings of the previous year is read, 
and any question concerning the administration and 
application of the funds determined. The excava- 
tions already made have been very successful, and 
reflect great credit on the committee of manage- 
ment. 

The entrance to the Acropolis has been cleared, 
and all the ruins and rubbish which encumbered the 
centre of the propyleum have been removed. All 
the modern buildings have been taken down which 
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blocked up the northern wing, and the pinakotheke 
is now completely laid open. A considerable portion 
of the cella of the Erechtheium has been re-con- 
structed, by replacing the ancient blocks which had 
fallen, and a sixth caryatide has been found, so that 
the little portico might be restored, except for the 
one in the British Museum, 

But the most important labour of the Society is 
the clearing the basement of the Parthenon, and the 
restoration of those parts of the building which were 
uninjured, to the original places, The northern side 
has been completely cleared from the earth and 
rubbish which covered the fragments of the temple, 
which now remain exposed to view in ruined ma- 
jesty. A well preserved metope, three more pieces 
of the frieze, and several fragments of sculpture from 
different parts of the temple have been found— 
amongst the rest a colossal ow], about whose position 
the Athenian antiquaries have expressed a multitude 
of opinions, The old mosque in the centre of the 
Parthenon has disappeared, but it was not removed 
until the fall of its portico warned the conservator of 
antiquities to remove all the fragments of sculpture 
it contained, and destroy it, lest it should destroy 
something valuable, by the fall of its heavy dome. 
The centre of the Parthenon would have presented 
a very meagre appearance after the removal of the 
mosque, and even the general appearance of the 
Acropolis would have lost something of its pictu- 
resque beauty, had nothing been done to enable 
the eye to connect the two masses of building 
which formed the eastern and western fronts, and 
which were left almost entirely unconnected by the 
explosion of the Turkish powder magazine, during 
the last siege of Athens by the Venetians. Several 
columns in this interval have been almost restored 
from the fragments found merely overturned by the 
explosion; 34 drums of columns on the northern 
side have been replaced in their original positions, 
and 12 on the south side. Part of the wall of the 
cella, and several of the large marble flags of the 
pavement have likewise been replaced. 

These excavations have not been made on the 
principle adopted by Klenze, the celebrated Bava- 
tian architect, who visited Greece in 1834, in order 
to propose a plan for the restoration of the Parthe- 
non, and choose a site for the palace of King Otho. 
He seems to have been equally unfortunate in his 
opinions on both subjects, though his hurried visit 
may afford some apology, if his orders were not to 
exceed the time he devoted to the subject. In this 
work, published after his return,t he expresses some 
alarm lest the actual palace should be flooded by the 
Ilyssus, and with regard to the restoration of the 
Parthenon, he considered it sufficient to take any 
drum of any column at hand, the diameter of which 
nearly corresponded with the spot it was to occupy, 
and replace it on the column to be restored. In this 
way he replaced one of the drums of a column on 
the northern side of the temple, where it still re- 
mains, as a specimen of the unsightly figure which 
the Parthenon would have been rendered had his 
plan been adopted. I cannot, myself, understand 
how a learned scholar and an architect of the classic 
school, like Klenze, could have entertained the idea 
of defacing a work of the purest architectural taste 
in this manner. It is well known that no two columns 
of the Parthenon correspond exactly. The axis of 
no column being exactly through its centre, every 
column has likewise an inclination towards the 
centre of the building, and the basement on which 
they stand, and the architrave which they support 
rises in the middle of the side. Since the time of 
Verres nothing so unclassical has been done in the 
way of restoration, and one would almost fancy Mr. 
Klenze appreciated so little the true principles of 
Hellenic art, that he considered it sufficient to make 
a column perpendicular. Cicero seems to have held 
that a man must have been an utter barbarian who 
could so utterly fail to admire one of the most dis- 
tinctive beauties of the Grecian peristyle, and we 
subjoin the whole passage as possessing especial in- 
terest, for it has not yet been sufficiently attended 
to in illustrating this peculiarity of Doric archi- 
tecture.f 

+ Aphoristische Bemerkungen. 

+ Venit ipse in adem Castoris: considerat templum: 
videt undique tectum pulcherrime laqueatum, preterea 
cetera nova atque integra: versat se, querit quid agat. 








Dicit ei quidem ex illis canibus, quos iste Liguri dixerat 


[Avs. § 


The Society adopted a very different pring, 
ay condoned Ges phon of Ui. Klenze inmicis 

re-making, not a restoration, of the Parthenon, y 
piece of marble has been replaced, unless in the ° 
sition it occupied before the explosion removed’ 
The Athenian antiquaries consider that it wil] be 
time enough to discuss the question, how far 
tion ought to be carried, when all the fragments jy 
the Acropolis still prostrate have been Teinstated in 
their original positions. 

Numerous interesting discoveries have likey; 
been made, but they appertain too exclusively to the 
domain of the antiquary and topographer to be jn, 
teresting to general readers. Part of a sculp 
frieze of black Eleusinian marble belonging to the 
Erechtheium was found near that building. An ex. 
cavation behind the propylaum has exposed to view 
a beautiful specimen of a building destroyed to make 
way for the magnificent gateway to the Acropoli 
built by Pericles. Many of the sites of temples and 
monuments mentioned by Pausanias, have been 
ascertained, and the inscription on the Trojan hong 
has been found on a vase in the position he men, 
tions that he read it. Much, it is to be hoped, wil] 
be found, when it is in the power of the Society to 
clear out the southern side of the Parthenon, as they 
have done the northern. Only about the half of the 
metopes of this side are in the British Museum, and 
one is in the Museum of the Louvre, so that there 
seems every probability that many may be found 
covered with the rubbish, which, from the lowness of 
the level of the soil on this side, has accumulated in 
a greater degree than on the north. 

In the town, a considerable space has been cleared 
out round the tower of Andronicus Kyrrhestes, or 
the Temple of the Winds, as it was formerly called, 
In common conversation it is now called the Temple 
of Eolus, and forms an appropriate termination to 
one of the new streets, of course Eolus Street. An 
excavation was also made by the Society in the 
Theatre of Bacchus, and near it a curious statue of 
Silenus, with a young Bacchus sitting on his shoulder, 
and holding a mask in his hand, was found. 

As a contrast to the labours of the Society, I shall 
now mention a proof of the archaiological zeal and 
judgment of the central government. For some years 
no one was allowed to build, nay, the houses half 
built, were ordered to be left unfinished, within a 
certain limit, and government determined to purchase 
all the ground for excavation. Many individuals 
remained ill-lodged, with half-finished houses, and 
paying enormous rents for upwards of eighteen 
months. Suddenly the government plans were 
changed, and orders were given to build a large 
barrack within the sacred inclosure; and in order to 
remove any respect to Hellenic ruins, part of the 
building was erected on one of the existing walls of 
the gymnasium of Hadrian, near the old Turkish 
bazaar, while the rest of the area was filled up with 
a layer of rubbish seven feet deep. 

The services which the Archaiological Society of 
Athens has rendered to Europe, may be appreciated 
from this fact. It could not, however, have accom- 
plished as much as it has already executed, had it 
not received several donations from Western Europe; 
and its labours would have been interrupted last year 
if his Majesty the King of the Netherlands had not 
sent a donation of 300 drachmas. A request was 
lately transmitted to Mr. Bracebridge, who has been 
a liberal promoter of the cause of education in Greece, 
to attempt the formation of a society, or the establish. 
ment of a branch of the Athenian Archaiological 
Society in London ; but from no official authority to 
act having been forwarded by the committee of 
management, this was found to be difficult. The 
state of the Athenian Society was, however, commu 
nicated to Colonel Leake, who, with hisusual prompt- 
ness and liberality in aiding the cause of Greece, Im- 
mediately sent the Society a subscription of 500 drs, 
(182) As it is probable that many admirers of an 
cient Art may be inclined to support this useful inst 
tution, I have ventured to send you this long state 
ment of its affairs and proceedings. 








esse circa se multos. Tu Verres! hic quod moliare nihil 
habes, nisi forte vis ad ndiculum columnas ¢x\ 
Homo omnium imperitus, querit quid sit ad porn 
Dicunt ei, fere nullam esse columnam, que ac pope =f 
esse possit. Jam, mehercule, inquit, sic agamus: co Tect 
ad perpendiculum exigantur.—In Verr. 1. ‘ De Sartis Ze 
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Tt must be observed that the archaiological com- 
mission charged with the publication of the Ephe- 
meris Archaologiké, in which the ancient inscriptions 

printed, is not a part of this Society. It consists 
of persons employed by government, though several 
members of the commission have been elected also 
members of the committee of management of the 
Society, from possessing the requisite qualification for 
the office in the highest degree. All members of the 
Archaiological Society are, however, entitled to re- 
ceive the journal of the commission at a moderate 


Pi chal now recapitulate the most remarkable dis- 
coveries which have been made in the Greek pro- 
yinces. An excavation made by the late General 
Gordon at the Hereum, near Argos, at which I was 
present, brought to light two interesting fragments— 
a portion of a marble peacock and a large fragment 
of a prefix of terra cotta, painted as a peacock’s tail. 
Several trifles in terra cotta and bronzes were like- 
wise found, and an extended excavation at this place 
would probably yield important results, At Delphi 
several fragments of the great temple, which it was 
supposed had entirely disappeared, were accidentally 
discovered ; a small temple was also found, and the 
late Professor Miiller made an excavation into the 
ancient treasury under the cella of the great temple. 

A considerable collection of ancient statues from 
all parts of Greece has been assembled in the Temple 
of Theseus, several of them belonging to the first 
school of art, and rendering this little museum of 

t interest to antiquaries, and worthy of a visit 
from all admirers of classic sculpture. 

One of the most curious monuments in the col- 
lection is the figure of a warrior in low relief, rather 
above the natural size, and executed with a degree 
of stiffness, which shows far more affinity to the 
style of the Egina marbles than to the Attic school 
of Phidias. Its antiquity, and the visible traces 
of the painting with which it was adorned, give 
it great value. This curious piece of sculpture was 
found at a place called Velanideza, on the coast of 
Attica, two or three miles to the south of Araphen 
(Rafina), between Hale and Prasie, in the year 
1839. An ancient demos existed in this plain, and 
near it there were forty or fifty unopened tumuli, 
which had excited the attention of several antiqua- 
ries. It is said that a society of excavators received 
permission to open these tumuli, but I have never 
been able to obtain any exact information on the 
subject, though I have applied directly to Mr. Pitta- 
kis; and Professor Ross was also as unsuccessful as 
Iwas. Much mystery attended the whole proceed- 
ings, for the Greek government has generally been 
extremely averse to all private excavations, and 
General Gordon was requested to discontinue his 
at the Hereum ; I suppose that many of the vases 
offered to travellers for sale, in 1839, were from Ve- 
lanideza. Mr. Pittakis has published no account of 
these excavations, and the Archaiological Society 
took no notice of them, as it is dangerous for a body 
wishing to live in peace with all men to attempt 
penetrating where there is mystery. No account of 
these excavations has appeared in the Annals of the 
Archaiological Institute at Rome; and the only 
knowledge the world possesses of them, is the singular 
Work of Aristocles, which we have noticed; this, 
however, is the best preserved monument of the most 
ancient style of Greek art when it began to rise to- 
wards perfection. 

I hope that this letter will call the attention of 
some one in England to this subject, capable of ren- 
dering it more effectual service than lies in my power. 

Georce Fintay, 





DAYS’ EXCURSIONS OUT OF LONDON. 
Stoke Pogeis—Burnham—Maidenhead. 


Iris with pleasure that we resume this series of 
Papers ; for we have reason to know that our “ Ex- 
cursions” of last year tempted many to quit, for a 
time, the turmoil of London, to become quiet pil- 
grims under our guidance; and that some of the 
friendly hints which we offered, for the promotion of 
the public advantage, have been adopted. Thus, at 
the seat of the Darnleys, at Cobham Hall, in Kent, 
it Was suggested (see Athen. No. 777) that some re- 

Uction in the price of the tickets to view the picture 


the access within {the means of greater numbers of 
visitors, but as likely to increase the charitable funds 
to which the produce of the tickets was appropriated. 
A few weeks since, we were informed at Cadell’s Li- 
brary, at Gravesend (the depdt for the purchase of 
tickets), that the price of them had been lately re- 
duced from two shillings to a shilling—the sum we 
suggested. The librarian added, that he believed it 
had been done by the advice of the Atheneum journal; 
that the immediate effect of the reduction—as far as 
his experience went—had been to double the numbers 
of visitors, and that the numbers were increasing each 
week. All honour and thanks, say we, to the Lady 
Darnley and her co-trustees. Having thus paid our 
debt of gratitude, we will proceed on our present 
day’s excursion, the principal object of which shall be 
a visit to the peaceful and beautiful churchyard of 
Stoke, in which repose the mortal remains of one of 
England’s classical and educated poets—Thomas 
Gray. 
The village of Stoke Pogeis, in Buckinghamshire, 
stands little more than two miles northward of the 
Slough Station, on the Great Western Railway; so 
that if the excursion be extended no further than this 
spot, a journey thither and back from the metropolis 
might be accomplished easily after the hours of busi- 
ness, during the lengthened daylight at this season. 
But, for our parts, we have a whole day before us, and 
shall extend our walk through the villages westward of 
Stoke, until the Thames arrests our further progress. 
To accomplish thus much, and to allow plenty of 
time for loitering in pleasant shady spots, throughout 
the walk, and for a return to Town before dusk, the 
hour of departure from the Paddington Terminus 
should not be later than half-past ten, a.m. The nine 
o’clock train is rather to be preferred. In less than 
forty-five minutes from the time of starting, we glide 
along safely to the Slough Station, where there is 
generally an abundance of carriages of various kinds, 
which may be hired by those who eschew walking. If 
you are prudent, you will effect a bargain before start- 
ing; for though there is no want of carriages, they 
belong chiefly to one establishment, and there is not 
sufficient competition to suppress a tendency to ex- 
tortion. The road to Stoke is across the viaduct, close 
tothe station, and the spire of the church, rising above 
thetrees, forms a conspicuous beacon during the whole 
walk. Proceeding onwards for about two miles, at the 
first turning to the west is a road which skirts Stoke 
Park, and which will be found somewhat the shortest 
way to the church. But if you would see the house 
which the poet inhabited, and which is near the green, 
then keep the high road until you reach the village of 
Stoke. So very gradual and imperceptible has been 
the ascent of the ground since leaving the station, that 
the extensive views over Eton and Windsor which the 
breaks in the hedges reveal, appear with a grateful 
unexpectedness. Some estimate of the comparative 
elevation is afforded by the fact, that the terrace of 
the house in Stoke Park is on a level with the top of 
the Keep of Windsor Castle. The tourist will here 
call to mind Gray’s ‘Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College,’ inspired, perhaps, by the same impres- 
sions which he himself is actually receiving :— 
Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 
That crown the wat’ry glade, 
Where grateful science still adores 
Her Henry's holy shade ; 
And ye that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
llis silver-winding way. 
This ode was Gray’s first publication in English, and 
was not printed until the poet was more than thirty 
years of age. Its reflective melancholy, and the care- 
ful and refined art of its composition, make it a very 
characteristic specimen of Gray’s muse. The ode 
proceeds :— 
Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade! 
Ah, fields belov'd in vain! 
Where once my careless childhood stray'd, 
A stranger yet to pain! 

Gray was educated at Eton, maintained there 
solely by his mother, for his father had ungenerously 
refused to assist in bearing the charges of his son’s 
education. And it was at Eton that Gray’s friend- 
ship with Horace Walpole and Richard West was 
first contracted. 





gallery might be beneficially made, not only as placing 


and the bounding deer make the entrance tempting 
—but there is none for strangers, notwithstanding the 
estate is held by a grandson of WilliamPenn. This place 
is no free Pennsylvania. The present house—a mixed 
brick and stone erection, with little architectural pre- 
tensions about it—holds a few good paintings, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and others; among them, West's 
original picture of Penn’s Treaty with the Indians, 
Some few ancient chimneys, belonging to the old 
mansion, are still existing, and the ivyed substantial 
walls which divide the churchyard from the park, as 
well as the noble yews, and other evergreens, modify 
the modern aspect which the house itself gives to the 
park and grounds. Stoke Park has existed for cen- 
turies, and the old mansion, which was supplanted by 
the present structure, belonged to the Earls of Hunt- 
ingdon, and afterwards to the family of Hatton, to 
which was allied Queen Elizabeth's elegant partner 
in the dance, and Lord Chancellor, Sir Christopher. 
The seat afterwards became the possession of Sir 
Edmund Coke, and is made the scene of Gray’s ‘ Long 
Story °— 
In Britain’s Isle, no matter where, 

An ancient pile of buildings stands : 
The Huntingdons and Hattons there 

Employ’d the power of fairy hands 
To raise the ceiling’s fretted height, 

Each panel in achievements clothing, 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 

And passages that lead to nothing. 
Fall oft within the spacious walls, 

When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
My grave Lord-Keeper led the brawls, 

The seals and maces danced before him. 
His bushy beard, and shoe-strings green, 

His high-crown’d hat, and satin doublet, 
Mov'd the stout heart of England’s Queen, 

Though Pope andSpaniard could not trouble it. 

The purpose of the said ‘Long Story’ is to make 
a romance out of the acquaintance which my Lady 
Cobham, whothen inhabited the old mansion at Stoke, 
sought with Gray. His ‘Elegy in a Churchyard,’ 
handed about in manuscript, had captivated my Lady. 
The * Long Story’ tells us how— 
A brace of warriors, not in buff, 
But rustling in their silks and tissues, 

issued from the house, “ with bonnets blue and capu- 
chine,” to discover Gray, “a wicked imp they call a 
poet”— 

Who prowl'd the country far and near, 

Bewitch’d the children of the peasants, 
Dried up the cows, and lam’d the deer, 
And suck’d the eggs, and kill’d the pheasants ; 

how the ladies sought his aunt Antrobus’s solitary 
house— 

Thro’ lanes unknown, o’er stiles they ventur’d, 

Rapp’d at the door, nor stay'd to ask, 

But bounce into the parlour enter’d. 
The poet is not to be found. 

The Muses, “ hopeless of his pardon, conveyed him 
underneath their hoops to a small closet in the garden.” 
So the missionaries leave a summons for him from 
my Lady Cobham, to answer for his magical doings. 
The culprit attends the court—his rhetoric forsakes 
him—he stands mute. 

Yet something he was heard to mutter, 
How in the park, beneath an old tree, 

(Without design to hurt the butter, 
Or any malice to the poultry,) 

He once or twice had penn’d a sonnet, 
Yet hop’d that he might save his bacon ; 

Numbers would give their oaths upon it, 
He ne'er was for a conj’rer taken. 

The ghostly prudes, with haggard face, 
Already had condemned the sinner, 

My Lady rose, and with a grace 
She smil'd, and bid him come to dinner! 

Ts it not cruel that we too have not the opportunity of 
reading such sonnets, under the same old trees in the 
park where Gray penned them ? . 

Until our remonstrance against exclusion has 
effected a remedy, we must be content to wander 
only in the churchyard of Stoke. Content! Either 
in the park or in the churchyard, had we to choose a 
seat to keep company with the poet, we should cer- 
tainly select one in the latter. Of all churchyards 
that we can call to mind, it claims our preference for 
its deep and perfect solitude, and varied picturesque- 
ness. Excepting at the east end, which is open to 
meadows, it is sheltered on all sides by lofty old de- 
ciduous trees, interspersed with evergreens, in luxu- 
riant maturity. So close, indeed, is the foliage to the 
church, that the whitewashed walls of the interior of 
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the chancel assume the brilliancy of emerald green 
from its reflected light. Not a few of our painters 
might receive a lesson here on the effect of reflected 
colours, which is too commonly forgotten by them. 
So scarce is a painter's remembrance of this most 
essential feature of colouring, which is never absent 
from Nature, that when Turner, or Mulready, at- 
tempts to represent it, all the world protests, as if it 
were an exaggerated affectation. What an outcry 
of derision was made years ago at the yellow back 
of one of Etty’s nymphs receiving the full reflection 
of a bright crocus-coloured scarf, in his picture of the 
*Golden Age,’ of which the Duke of Sutherland is 
the fortunate possessor. The critics who'deny or 
forget the effects of reflected lights, might learn 
sound doctrine from the child that holds a butter-cup 
to its chin, or the pale-faced lady who wears a bonnet 
lined with pink. But if they would see them ona 
singularly extensive scale, let them journey to view 
the interior of Stoke Church, to which we proceed, 
having first obtained the key of the porch door, 
upon application, at a little cottage which stands in 
sight at the east end of the church, and is close on 
the south side of the monument erected to Gray’s 
memory in the adjoining meadow. 

What a ready text for a sermon on Ecclesiastical 
proprieties do most village churches—nay, even town 
churches and cathedrals—furnish. Stoke Church, as 
well as others which fall within our present day’s 
walk, are all highly suggestive in this direction—but 
our office is not that of a rural Dean, and we do 
not wish to usurp the functions of the Ecclesiologist 
more than can be helped; yet we cannot avoid no- 
ticing that the only complete arrangement in this 
church seems to be the great pew of the Penn 
family — complete for the purpose of making the 
duty of going to church most easy. On the north of 
the nave is a large room, opening only on one side 
into the church ; on all others it is just like an ordi- 
nary domestic apartment, the chairs arrayed on all 
sides, and a fire-place in one corner. To the belief 
that you are a common miserable sinner, whilst 
walled off from the rest of the church, out of sight of 
the parson, seated on an easy chair, with your feet 


comfortably warmed at a fire of your own, there 
must be insuperable difficulties. You do not enter 
under a plebeian porch, but have a private inclosed 
entrance, without passing into the church at all: and 
whilst the windows of the church are bare of deco- 
ration, those of the corridor to this room are filled 


with stained glass of Saints, &c. Can any one help 
wondering whether that same stained glass may not 
once upon a time have been in the church itself? If 
not, would it not be more fitly there than in a passage 
to the church? The church can make little boast of 
architectural character or decoration; but what can 
be detected here and there tells its history, and the 
transformation it has sustained. It consists of a nave, 
chancel, and two aisles. On the south side of the 
chancel there was probably a chapel, which still holds 
an old square font, whose office appears, by a new 
one recently placed in the nave, to have been made 
a sinecure. On the north side of the chancel is a 
rather handsome crocketted canopy, let into the wall, 
and to the east are some small arches of an early 
English character, which probably formed the ambry 
for the sacred utensils. On the south side, the piscina 
has been left unmutilated. The altar is a miserable 
discrepancy of painted wainscot. Close to it, on the 
south side, is a brass to the memory of Lady Eleanor 
Mullens, first married to Robert Lord Hungerford, 
without date, and destitute of effigies. On the north 
side there is a more perfect brass, with the effigies of 
a knight and lady, recording the death of Williel- 
mus Molyns, a.p. 1525, and his wife Margery. The 
collector of brass impressions must come prepared 
with his paper and heelball, for he will not get any 
hereabouts. A circular archway stands between the 
chancel and the nave, which perhaps may be called 
“ Norman,” and if it were cleared of the incrusta- 
tions of whitewash which have choked up its mould- 
ings, now barely discoverable, it would probably ap- 
pear as the most ornamental feature of the church. 
But if the interior be not particularly interesting, the 
same cannot be said of the exterior. On all sides 
it presents a picture ready grouped for the painter ; 
whether on the east, with its triple frontage,—of the 
gables of the south chapel, of the chancel, and the 
tower and spire, all sides clothed with luxuriant ivy 





in a greater or less degree, and mixed up with varie- 
ties of foliage;—or on the north, with its carved 
porch and long and irregular lines of the roof ;—or 
on the west, with its gable rising high, till it seems 
united with the spire, and the eaves reaching low to 
the ground. Constable, Varley, and other artists, 
have drawn the church in several views: a woodcut, 
of Constable's drawing, of the west, is the frontispiece 
of Van Voorst’s edition of the Elegy; but it will not 
bear the test of comparison with the spot. Apparently 
in order to introduce a distant view of Gray’s monu- 
ment, which is far away and hardly visible, it omits 
the two magnificent and characteristic yew trees,— 
with branches enough to furnish bows for all Robin 
Hood’s merry men,—which almost touch the porch 
of the church—and unless the porch has been altered 
since Constable’s time, his drawing of that feature is 
by no means a correct portrait. At the east end of 
the church are two brick altar tombs. Under one 
of these, Gray’s aunt, Mary Antrobus, is buried, the 
aunt with whom he was staying when Lady Cobham 
sought his acquaintance. Here, too, rest both the 
poet and his mother. Over his mother’s remains 
Gray placed the inscription, which immediately suc- 
ceeds that of his aunt. 

“In the vault beneath are deposited, in hope 
of a joyful resurrection, the remains of Mary Antro- 
bus. She died unmarried, Nov. 5, 1749, aged. 66. 

“In the same pious confidence, beside her friend 
and sister, here sleep the remains of Dorothy Gray, 
widow, the careful tender mother of many children, 
one of whom had the misfortune to survive her. She 
died March, 1753, aged 67.” 

The Poet was her fifth child, born in Cornhill, 
26th December, 1716, and the only one who sur- 
vived a family of twelve. Mr. Mitford, in his Life of 
Gray, tells us, “ The rest died in their infancy, from 
suffocation, produced by a fulness of blood, and he 
owed his life to a memorable instance of the love and 
courage of his mother, who removed the paroxysm 
which attacked him by opening a vein with her own 
hand: an instance of affection that seems to have 
been most tenderly preserved by him through his 
after life, repaid with care and attention, and remem- 
bered when the object of his filial solicitudes could 
no longer claim them.” Mason informs us, that 
“ Gray seldom mentioned his mother without a sigh :” 
and one of the last wishes he expressed was, to lie by 
her side in Stoke churchyard. On the outside of the 
east wall of the chapel, adjoining the chancel, is a 
tablet thus inscribed —* Opposite this stone, in the 
same tomb upon which he has so feelingly recorded 
his grief at the loss of a beloved parent, are deposited 
the remains of Thomas Gray, the author of the 
‘Elegy written in a Country Churchyard.’ He was 
buried August 6th, 1771.” Gray has a monument, 
too, in Westminster Abbey—a profile medallion, 
executed by the elder Bacon—with an inscription, 
which, as Mr. Mitford remarks, “ seems to have this 
defect, that it is as much applicable to a monument 
to Milton as to Gray :” 

No more the Grecian muse unrivall’d reigns; 
To Britain let the nations homage pay, 
She felt a Homer’s fire in Milton's strains, 
A Pindar’s rapture in the lyre of Gray. 

In the field adjoining to and within sight of the 
church, is a sarcophagus, standing on a pedestal, 
which owes its existence to the Penns, and creditably 
intended by them to show their pride at his associa- 
tion with their locality. But, however well meant, 
we are compelled to pronounce the monument to 
be a thing quite destitute of beauty or propriety of 
form. “This monument, in honour of Thomas Gray, 
was erected a.p. 1799, among the scenes celebrated 
by that great lyric and elegiac poet.”—Passages from 
the Elegy are engraved on the other sides of the 
monument. Stoke churchyard has been said to be 
the scene of his Elegy, and we like to believe it to 
be so, yet it must be confessed that the poem is also 
said, by Mr. Mitford, to have been written “ within 
the precincts of the church of Grantchester, about 
two miles from Cambridge,” at which University 
Gray resided, “ chiefly for the convenience which its 
libraries afforded.” Wherever it may have been 
written, many parts of the Elegy certainly seem to 
have an especial reference to this spot, where “ the 
air a solemn stillness holds’—“the ivy-mantled 
tower”—“ the rugged elms, and yew-tree’s shade” — 
“the frail memorial still erected high”— 





With uncouth rhymes and mulptuse dada 

Implores the pocang tribute ofa seem deck’d, 
seem all to have peculiar application. It jg not 
likely that the Elegy can have been written by Gry 
in one spot, for it was begun in 1742, and not finishe} 
till after the death of his aunt Antrobus, which 
pened in 1749, and which event is thought to hay 
hastened its completion. 

But we must say farewell to Stoke churchyard, ag 
we have a walk of seven miles before us. Across; 
west end of the meadow, which is the site of Gray's 
monument, is a footpath, which we must follow until 
we reach the road. For about a mile it skirts Stoke 
Park, and from it a full view of the north side of the 
modern house may be seen. Less than a mile weg. 
ward, the straight road takes us to the Village of 
Farnham. Its church has been utterly spoiled of any 
architectural character it may once have possessei 
by the barbarous patchings of plaster and brick 
which have contorted the original into perfectly non. 
descript forms. It consists of nave and chancel, and 
the only remnants of its antiquity are a piscina and 
ambry, save that in the centre there is a fragment of 
a brass inscription, which unexpectedly brings Wolsey 
and some of his existing works before us, It per. 
petuates the memory of one Eustace [name gone] 
‘sometime clerke of the workes of the college in Ox. 
ford for Cardinall Woolsey,” and likewise “ chefe 
clarke ofaccompts for xvii. yeres” touching the “build. 
ings of Kinge Henry ye VIII., within xx myles of 
London, and departed this Jife in Winsor Castell 
1668.” Warmer sympathies than those for state 
and station must have brought King Henry’s clerk 
from Windsor Castle to be laid in this little mean 
spot. The church stands out of the road to Bumham, 
and, except to the enthusiastic in ecclesiastical in. 
vestigation, we can hardly recommend a visit to it, 
The keys are kept at a cottage on the road descend. 
ing to Slough. The views from this spot over “the 
vale of Thames, fair winding up,” and “majestic 
Windsor lifting his princely prow” on the wooded 
heights of the forests, and Bagshot, are grand and ex. 
pansive. Another mile and a half, along quiet shaded 
lanes, brings us to the extensive and picturesque 
village of Burnham. There are many parts of the 
village and remnants of old houses and chimney 
shafts, which will tempt the sketcher to loiter here, 
It is a rich spot to collect materials for backgrounds 
of pictures. The church is of most attractive irregu- 
larity, almost impossible to describe. Every kind 
of material is used, either in its construction or repa- 
ration. Substantially, it is built of chalk and flint; 
the drip-stones and some ornaments are of stone, 
The buttresses have been patched with brick, and the 
tower has been capped with a wooden summit some. 
thing after the style and fashion of a brewhouse. 
Notwithstanding its discrepancies, the whole makes 
a picturesque composition with an ancient venerable 
air. It is a large structure, which has certainly seen 
nearly five centuries pass by. It has a nave, chancel, 
and two aisles, with a large transept on the north. 
Four arches divide the aisles from the nave. On the 
south, the pillars upholding the arches are octangular, 
with their mouldings plain and uncut, but on the 
north they are round, with the mouldings worked. 
The roof of the nave is plain and coved. In the 
aisles the oak beams are left bare. The windows in 
the chancel and its transept are “ decorated,” whilst 
those elsewhere in the church are “ perpendicular.” 
There are numerous brasses, but we did not notice 
any of a period earlier than the sixteenth century. 
The visitor would make a serious omission if he does 
not visit the aged and remarkable beech trees in this 
neighbourhood, the account of which we shall give 
from a contemporary. 

“ We know of no forest scenery equal to Burnham 
beeches. There are no spots approaching to it m 
wild grandeur to be found in Windsor Forest; Sher 
wood, we have been told, has trees as ancient, but 
few so entirely untouched in modern times. When 
at the village of Burnham, which is about a mile and 
a half from the railway station at Maidenhead, the 
beeches may be reached by several roads, each ver} 
beautiful in its seclusion. We ascend a hill and find 
a sort of table-land, forming a rude common with & 
few scattered houses, Gradually the common grows 
less open. We see large masses of wood in clumps 
and now and then a gigantic tree close by the road. 
The trunks of these scattered trees are of amazing 81 
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N? 8231] 
are for the most part pollards,‘but not having 
lopped for very many years, they have thrown 

t mighty arms, which give us a notion of some de- 
teed son of Anak, noble, as well as fearful, in his 

ue proportions. As we advance, the wood 
ickens, and, as the road leads us into a deep dell, 

we are at length completely embosomed in a leafy 
wilderness. This dell is a most romantic spot. It 
extends for some quarter of a mile between overhang- 
ing banks, covered with the graceful forms of the ash 
p' the birch, while the contorted beeches show their 
fantastic roots and unwieldly trunks upon the edge 
of the glen in singular contrast. If we walk up this 
yalley we may emerge into the plain of beeches, from 
which the place derives its name. — It is not easy to 
make scenes such as these interesting in description. 
The great charm of this spot may be readily conceived 
when it is known, that its characteristic is an entire 
absence of human care. The property has been 
carefully preserved in its ancient state, and the axe 
of the woodman, for many a day, has not been heard 
within its precincts. The sheep wander through 
the tender grass as if they were the rightful lords of 
the domain. We asked a solitary old man, who was 
sitting on a stump, whether there was any account 
vho planted this ancient wood: ‘ Planted!’ he re- 
plied, ‘it was never planted ; those trees are as old 
as the world.’ ” 

Burnham Common lies to the north of the village. 
Inthe walk from Burnham you pass Hitcham Church, 
a jittle flint and chalk structure with an unusual 
quantity of stained glass. If you wish for entrance 
you must seek the key at the cottage in the hollow 
at the foot of the hill, on the summit of which stands 
the church. Let us here observe, that these alterna- 
tions of blocks of chalk and flints seem to amalga- 
mate most durably. The surface of the chalk ap- 
pears even less worn than it would have been had it 
been stone. The appearance, too, of the dark grey 
and white checkers is rather ornamental. Yet this 
mode of construction, which must obviously be a 
cheap and a most natural one in a chalk district, 
seems quite abandoned; for when part of the old 
church at Taplow fell down some years ago, the 
ruins were deserted, and a shabby substitute of 
yellow brick and stucco erected in another part of 
the village. When we reach Taplow, being on one 
of the arms of the Chiltern Hills, the character of 
the seenery becomes more bold and diversified by 
hilland dale. We should pass on to the edge of the 
hill, which presents an expansive view of Maiden- 
head and the Thames valley, full of all the elements 
of English scenery in luxuriant abundance. At this 
point is the site of Taplow old church, with only its 
east and west gables in existence, and close to it is the 
mansion of the Earl of Orkney. The descent to the 
railway station of Maidenhead from this point is a 
short quarter of an hour's walk. If time does not 
press, we recommend the tourist to take the foot- 
path, which leads across the meadows to Maiden- 
head Bridge, and ascend the towing-path of the river, 
for the sake of some of the most beautiful scenery 
which is to be met with in the whole course of the 
Thames, 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ovr men of science are now, it may be presumed, 
preparing for the great meeting at Cork—our artists 
have received a hint, by the closing of the exhibi- 
tons, to start on their sketching tours—our publishers 
are issuing ‘ Guide Books,’ in place of literary produc- 
tions, which demand rest and leisure for their enjoy- 
ment. In short “the season” may be said to have 
closed; since, after a few nights more of the Italian 
Opera, the musicians will be scattered over the 
continent or the English provinces: those excepted 
vho remain to take part in Mr. Balfe’s ‘ Puits 
d'Amour,’ which is “just ready” at the Princess's 

eatre.A very pleasant matinée was given yes- 
terday week by M. Rousselot, a clever violoncello 
player, and, we may add, a clever composer ; for a 
Septett was performed—M. Moscheles taking the 
piano, and M. Sivori the violin parts—which entitles 

to that character: its scherzo to something 
more. By way of vocal attractions, we had Grisi, 
0,and the Lablaches—now rarities at concerts. 
the same morning Herr Beerhalter exhibited his 
‘kill on the clarinet and corno di bassetto. Had this 
artist but arrived earlier in the season, his beauty of 





tone and brilliancy of execution must have com- 
manded the greatest success attainable by a solo 
performer on a wind instrument. On Monday, 
Signor Sivori, who is about to undertake an extensive 
provincial tour, gave his last concert. A benefit or 
two more, and all will be over; and our country 
towns may profit by the dispersion of “the stars.’’ 
Here, by the way, we may announce that Handel's 
* Deborah’—an oratorio containing some of his very 
finest choruses—is to be performed at the Birmingham 
Festival. 

The musical festival of North Germany has this 
summer been held at Rostock, under the direction 
of Herrn Marschner and Pott. No particular no- 
velty was brought forward. At the Mdannergesang- 
Fest, at Dresden, the ‘ Requiem’ of Cherubini was 
performed: psalms by M. Frederic Schneider and 
Reissiger; and an oratorio, written by Herr Wagner, 
Kapellmeister to the King of Saxony, entitled, * The 
Supper of the Apostles,’ in which a great effect is 
said to have been produced by the employment of a 
second chorus of three hundred singers, placed in the 
cupola of the Frauen-Kirche, where the performances 
took place. 

Mr. Alfred Bunn, it is stated, has again become 
the lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, and Mr. Henry 
Wallack has taken Covent Garden, which latter is 
promised to open in September. What the plans 
of the two new managers of the patent houses may 
be is not mentioned; perhaps they hardly know 
themselves, and trust to the chapter of accidents to 
determine.—Free benefits have been granted this 
week in aid of the subscriptions for the orphan chil- 
dren of the late Mr. Elton, at the Haymarket, Sur- 
rey, and City of London Theatres. At the Hay- 
market an Address, written by Mr. Thomas Hood, 
was feelingly spoken by Mrs, Warner. 

Respecting the Shakspeare’s autograph, and the 
deed to which it was attached, lately purchased for 
the City of London Library, a correspondent thus 
writes to us :— 

‘*T have read so much about the only known autographs of 

the great Bard, that I think it right to inform you, that thirty 
years ago I saw his signature to a Fine, in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, then deposited in the Chapter-house, Westminster. 
It was shown to me bya Mi. Ellis.” 
This is probably the deed referred to by a former 
correspondent—Mr. Devon (No. 709)—from which 
the autograph has been cut off, and purloined. If 
so, there can be no difficulty in fixing the responsi- 
bility. Here we have proof that the deed was un- 
mutilated only thirty years ago—in whose official 
custody has it since been ? 

We learn from Galignani, that letters from Dr. 
Lepsius have been received at Berlin, which give 
some further particulars of the researches among 
the ruins of the ancient Labyrinth and Pyramid of 
Meeris (see ante, p. 672). He states that former 
descriptions, particularly of Messrs. Jomard and 
Coutelle, by no means agree with the real localities, 
and that the drawing of Mr. Perring, Colonel Wyse’s 
clever architect, gives but a poor idea of the existing 
ruins. There are some hundreds of chambers stand- 
ing, with walls of from 15 to 20 feet high, and the 
name of Meeris has been frequently found amongst 
the inscriptions. Dr. Lepsius says that the suppo- 
sition of Manethan, that this monarch belonged to 
the twelfth dynasty, is confirmed. That the ancient 
lake of Meeris was at Birke-el-Kernn, as our readers 
know, is found to be incorrect, the immense embank- 
ments, 160 feet wide, of the real lake having been 
discovered by M. Linant, a French architect in the 
service of the Pasha. 

The Archzological Society lately formed at Berlin 
has held two meetings, both numerously attended, 
at which several papers of antiquarian interest were 
read. The arrang ts of the ancient theatres, and 
various questionsrelating to Greek Art, were discussed : 
and Herr Curtius announced his intention of shortly 
publishing a work on Delphic inscriptions. 

It is stated, in the daily papers, that Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving has come into possession of a large 
fortune, bequeathed to him by one of the Society of 
Friends—to whom, as the story runs, the distinguished 
author was personally unknown; and from whom 
this legacy is a homage to his character and literary 
fame. Mr. Irving, it is added, intends to resign his 
appointment as American minister at the court of 
Madrid, his health having suffered materially in the 
Spanish capital. 








The German papers announce the death, at the 
age of seventy-four, of one of the most voluminous 
of German writers, Madame Caroline Pichler. Her 
works occupy more than sixty volumes, and are prin- 
cipally historical romances—some of which have ob- 
tained great celebrity, and the honours of translation. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
_ The Gallery is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six 
in the Evening, with one Room containing the Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the next those of Ancient Masters, and the third with those 
of Deceased British Artists.—Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NOW OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CAT HEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovux, and the BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted b 
M. Bovron. Openfrom Ten till Six.—N.B. AGRAND MACHIN 
ORGAN has been constructed expressly for this Exhibition, by 
Messrs. Gray and Davison, of the New-road, and will perform the 
Gloria, from Haydn's Service, No. 1, during the midnight effect of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. 


JUST OPENED, PANORAMA, LEICESTER SQUARE, 

A beautiful VIEW from the RHINE, of COBLENTZ, and 
EHRENBREITSTEIN, the Gibraltar of the Rhine; Forts Alex- 
ander and Constantine, the Bridge of Boats, the Moselle, and its an- 
cient Bridge; Fort Francis, and all the surrounding objects of cele- 
brity in this most splendid, romantic, and historically interesting 
portion of Europe. The Views of EDINBURGH, as at the time of 
Her Majesty’s visit, and BADEN BADEN still continue open. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

CARTOONS of RAPHAEL.—The Series of ORIGINAL 
CRAYON DRAWINGS (by Holloway) which were executed for the 
well-known ENGRAVINGS of these CARTOONS, are now exhibit- 
ing, with other additi oO the works, both in Art and 
Science, in this Institution. The LECTURES of Dr. RYAN, Pro- 
fessor BACHHOFFNER, and Mr. GODDARD, are at Twelve, Two, 
a Quarter to Three, and Five, daily, and at Eight o’Clock in the 
Evenings. In these Lectures AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
and every recent Scientific Discovery is explained in a most popular 
manner. The COLOSSAL ELECTRICAL MACHINE, NEW 
MICROSCOPE (by Cary), DISSOLVING VIEWS, DIVER and 
DIVING BELL, &c. &c. Open Mornings and Evenings, except 














Saturday Evening. Admission, One Shilling. Schools, Half-price. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Her Magesty’s Tueatre.—Of all Rossini’s operas 
there is hardly one so well worth the trouble of care 
in production as ‘ La Cenerentola.’ There is a charm 
in the story past the power of the librettist to de- 
stroy, though it be far better rendered in the English 
version ; the character of the heroine has a simple 
grace and delicacy calculated to display the finest 
powers of an actress; the music is delicious, contain- 
ing hardly a dull or feeble bar from first to last, save 
the stretto to the first finale. Yet the effect produced 
by the present revival of the opera, and, indeed, by 
every other we recollect, is agreeable, and nothing 
more. One reason is the absurd manner in which the 
parts of the spiteful sisters are habitually sacrificed: by 
this, the elegance and the sparkle of the introduction 
are destroyed,—and the contrast between the rich 
mezzo soprano burden of the ballad, ‘Una volta,’ and 
the shrill tones 2 due of poor Cinderella’s tormentors, 
and the spirit and motion of the stretto, in which the 
heroine has to plead against the exactions of their 
vanity, are never even touched. So, likewise, the bril- 
liant quartett ‘ Zitto, zitto,’ which opens the first finale, 
and, yet worse, the unique sestetto, * Questo é nodo,’ 
suffer from the inefficiency of the gentlewoman to 
whom the leading voice is intrusted. Were Clorinda’s 
air before the second finale restored, or replaced by 
another—a e almost ry to the stage- 
business of the opera—we can see no reason why the 
part should be scouted by any soprano short of a 
prima donna assolutissima; and, in the present state 
of the corps, had we been intending “to hit” with 
* Cenerentola,’ we would have persuaded Mdlle. Mol- 
tini to undertake it. Then a little new scenery—a 
little pageantry, or so, would do the work no harm ; 
but on these points, when musical revivals are in ques- 
tion, managers are proverbially “ penny-wise.”” Now 
to speak of the present performance—Madame Grisi 
leaves us nothing to wish for, as far as brilliant exe- 
cution goes ; the middle and lower notes of her voice 
are gaining in richness and solidity, and her cadences 
and changes are more triumphantly executed than 
ever. But so buxom and prosperous a lady is not 
our Cinderella: far more able she “ to quail, crush, 
conclude, and quell,” the personages of the story en 
masse, than likely to shrink for one instant before the 
most tyrannous stage father, or the most wicked pair 
of stage sisters, that could be picked out for her! The 
innocence, pathos, and elegance of the part, in short, 
are wanting. Sig. Mario makes a beautifully-dressed 
walking Prince, but will he always remain near sing- 
ing well, and never accomplish the feat? or does he 
wait, like Rubini and Brambilla, till his voice begins 
to leave him, to call in the aid of Art? Signor For- 
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nasari, as Dandini, is violent and bustling, but not 
comical, This was one of Tamburini’s best parts— 
Belcore in * L’Elisir’ another. We must praise, how- 
ever, the new basso, for executing Rossini’s flourishes 
with more neatness and finish than usual; let us 
hope, for his sake, that the good company he has 
kept since the season came in has had its influences. 
A fiery ordeal awaits him in the coming Parisian 
winter, and one which will go far towards deciding 
his position on the Italian stage. As for Lablache, 
as usual, he makes us believe that the part he per- 
sonates is the best in his repertory —* May his shadow 
never be less!” 

The performances on Thursday, for Signor Costa’s 
benefit, consisted only of the longest acts from ‘ Cosi 
fan tutti,’ from * Guillaume Tell,’ and from ‘Don 
Pasquale’ ;—with the pas de deux between Elssler and 
Cerito ;—a new ballet for the former; and * Alma’ 
for the latter!!—Of course, under such ‘‘a press of 
matter,” nothing could be carefully executed. Mo- 
zart’s music was generally driven too fast, and Mario 
obviously saved himself for the trio in ‘ Guillaume 
Tell.’ But the act, from the latter opera, went badly. 
The soprano part does not suit Persiani ; Fornasari 
is still less at home as principal basso: —the orchestra 
was perversely inexact in accompanying this difficult 
music, and the chorus too anxious to count its bars, 
to have any time for action, or spirit, or energy. It 
is vexatious to witness the sacrifice of so noble a work. 
All the disposable care and pains of the evening had 
been lavished on the dancing, and not in vain. ‘Le 
Délire d’un Peintre’ exhibits Mdlle. Elssler in her 
highest perfection and greatest variety of power. The 
pantomimic attitudes in her first scene are the “ poetry 
of repose’’ (to adapt a well-worn commendation)— 
her grand pas at the festa, an exhibition of such 
graces and brilliancies as belong now to no feet 
but her own; while the ‘ Castillana,’ danced with 
Perrot, is a new character dance, full of animation 
and piquancy. 








Haymarket.—A full and fashionable audience 
was attracted to this theatre on Thursday, to witness 
the first performance of a “ new and original comedy,” 
in five acts, entitled ‘Moonshine,’ which was so in- 
dustriously announced as being written by Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley, that we cannot avoid 
recognizing its authorship, more especially as this 
constitutes its chief attraction. This comedy should 
have been performed by a party of aristocratic ama- 
teurs at a country house, for the amusement of the 
guests, by whom its pleasantries would have been 
better appreciated, and its moral application more 
strongly felt, than either are likely to be by the mis- 
cellaneous audiences of a public theatre. That it 
will not be a favourite with the public at large, is 
pretty evident from the disapprobation which it met 
with from that portion of the audience who were not 
influenced by a consideration of the circumstances 
under which it was produced ; while the fervour with 
which it was applauded by the friends and admirers 
of the authoress, and their readiness to perceive the 
point of jokes that failed of effect with less impressible 
people, proves that it requires an “audience fit, and 
few.” The story of ‘ Moonshine’ is neither new nor 
intricate. The Marquis of Ravendale, a paragon of 
nobility, changes titles with his younger brother, in 
order that he may find a woman who loves him for 
himself, and not for his rank and fortune ; which 
device enables both him and his brother to avoid and 
expose the schemes of a mancuvring mother, the 
Countess of Clanarlington, to detect the heartlessness 
of her two daughters, and test the sincerity and 
devotion of two young ladies, to whom they are 
respectively attached. Had such a simple plot been 
wrought out in a skilful and natural manner, with 
clever and sprightly dialogue, and characters having 
some semblance of reality, a pleasant, if not a very 
striking, play might have been the result; but the 
persons are mere puppets; their talk is forced when 
they attempt to be smart, and trite when they be- 
come sentimental ; the incidents are devoid of interest 
and probability, and withal ill-contrived; and the 
impression produced is wearisome and disagreeable. 
The two principal personages, Lady Clanarlington, 
who has a horror of younger brothers, and Mr. De 
Batenbille, the M.P., who is for ever making speeches 
and using parliamentary phrases, are exaggerated ; 
and over-acting, therefore, was excusable in Mrs, 
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Glover and Mr. Farren, who played these parts. 
Mr. Farren dressed the M.P. at “ Young England,” 
and the compound of juvenile wig and elderly phiz 
was droll enough, without the grimace superadded. 
The cast of the comedy included Madame Vestris, 
Mrs. Edwin Yarnold, Miss Julia Bennett, and Mr. 
C. Mathews, Mr, Holl, and other performers, but 
they are mere walking ladies and gentlemen. Mr. 
Webster, as a French marquis, angling for a rich wife, 
with his title for a bait, and Mrs. W. Clifford as a 
lady traveller, are standing jokes in modern comedy. 
The piece is put on the stage in the best style, and 
the peeps of Rome, where the scene is laid, are 
nicely painted. It was announced for repetition by 
Mr. Farren, but the noise rendered him almost in- 
audible. There was considerable opposition through- 
out, though not of such a kind as to justify the 
manager's imputation of unfairness ;—indeed, the 
partisanship was all on the other side. 











MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—July 24.—Dr. Donné 
read a paper ‘On milk considered with reference to 
domestic economy and health.’ After having shown 
the nature and character of this essential article of 
food, M. Donné proceeded to state that there is a 
striking analogy between this fluid and animal blood, 
and added that he had injected pure milk into the 
veins of many animals without causing any injury. 
—M. Flandin read in his own name and that of 
M. Danger, a paper on the means of detecting 
the existence of poison in the human body. It 
has been laid down as a general rule that metallic 
poisons, administered for some time previously to 
death, are carried out of the system in the urinary 
secretions, MM. Flandin and Danger have ascer- 
tained that thisis not the case with poisoning by copper. 
The poison is taken into the Jungs, and discharged in 
the perspiration from the chest, in which secretion, 
when put to the test, it is discovered. 

Progress of Lotteries.—To the Nobility, Clergy,Gentry,&e. in 
the counties of Lincoln, Cambridge, Huntingdon, &c. &c., 
the proprietor of the celebrated Painting, &c., offers it for 
public disposal on the plan of the Art-Union of London, the 
subscription to be One Guinea, the number of subscribers 
to be limited to 600; the head prize being ——; in addition 
to which the proprietor has introduced nine prizes of pic- 
tures, valued at 10/. each, to which nine other holders will 
be entitled. 

—‘‘Smithers, a police-sergeant, stated, that on searching 
the youngest prisoner he found a letter from a girl, ad- 
dressed to her dear Jack, and dated Newgate, July 17, and 
a flash song-book called the ‘Slap up rummy plummy 
Chaunter.’ On another he found a note, ‘ from young Pip, 
in trouble in the Well’ (Clerkenwell prison), and upon all 
of them printed cards, announcing ‘a raffle for young Pip, 
the game un, and no mistake.—Mr. Broderip. Will you be 
so kind, Mr. Symons, as to read aloud the invitation to the 
raffle? Mr. Symons, the chief clerk, with much gravity 
read as follows:—‘ A raffle for young Pip, the game’un. To 
be raffled for, a silk fogie (handkerchief), the property of 
young Pip, who is in trouble, at the Keate Street, on 
Monday, July 31, 1843, at 3d. each member. Recollect, it’s 
for young Pip.’ "—Times, Friday. 

Prize Picture. Art-Union of London. A valuable Prize 
of the above Society will be sold a bargain. To be seen, &c. 
—Times. 

The Temple Church is again to be closed after next 
Sunday for two months, for further beautifications. 
The marble pillars are to be polished in a superior 
manner, and the entire wood-work is to be stained 
dark and polished. The pulpit will also be finished, 
as well as the new seats for the choristers. ‘There is 
also a building in progress attached to the church, 
for the choir, 

Cast-iron Buildings.—Letters from M. Gutzlaff 
state that the art of constructing buildings in cast- 
iron has been known for centuries in China. He has 
found a pagoda entirely composed of cast-iron. Itis 
covered with bas-reliefs and inscriptions, which, from 
their forms, characters, and dates, show that they are 
as old as the dynasty of Tang, which was upon the 
throne as far back as from the fifth to the tenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. It is in the shape of an 
octagonal pyramid, is forty feet in height, and eight feet 
in diameter at the base. It has seven stories, each 
containing extremely curious historical pictures. M. 
Gutzlaff rep ts this mc t as being strikingly 
elegant, and surpassing in this respect everything of 
the kind he had previously seen in China. 








To CorresPponDEeNTs.—W. S. M.—A Rambling Artist— 
T. W. H.—received. 

J. F. H. obliged, but the authorities relied on have been 
before referred to.—M. (Bath), yes. 
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Next Frida ice 5s. 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION succay 


FULLY TREATED WITH NAPHTHA, 
Senior Physi _By JOHN HASTINGS, M.D. 
or sician to the Blenheim-st; 2 it 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Bane . 


USEFUL TO TOURISTS. 
HE GERMAN PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Key 
German Conversation, on the plan of the late M. L'AbR 
BOSSUT. By M. BLANCHARD, Teacher of Languanaett 
tended as a Sequel or Companion to the German Word dot 
Both forming compact Manuals for Tourists. Price js each, 
Souter & Law, School Library, 131, Fleet-street. 








LAST WORK OF THE LATE REV, H. BLUy? 


FAMILY EXPOSITION of the Ppy. 
TATEUCH. By the late Rev. HENRY BLUNT, M A 
Rector of Streatham, &c. Complete in 3 vols. which may i 
had srpavetely, price = ook. - Y be 
t has been suggested that Mr. Blunt’s Commentary on 
ce asa wi to that of Bales 
ondon: J. Hatehar Son, 187, Piccadilly ; 
be had all the former Works by the same Aut weemy 





Now ready. illustrated by upwards of 109 Engravings. 5s cloth, 
TURGEON’S COURSE of ELEMENTARY 
) LECTURES on GALVANISM; including Animal Galvan. 
fee Oe Eee nae Ruectre-Cheunpery. py Silver. 
ing and Gilding, and the application of Galvanism t neers 
By WILLIAM STURGEON, > 7eineering 
Lecturer to the Victoria Gallery of Science, Manchester, 
Also, Sturgeon’s Course of Elementary Lectures 
on Electricity. 5s. cloth. s : 
Sturgeon’s Annals of Philosophical Discovery 
No. 2. price ls., was published on the Ist of August. 4 
London : Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row, 


SECOND PART OF MR. ARNOLD'S LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION, 


In 8vo. price &s. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION toLATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Part II. Containing the 
Doctrine of LATIN PARTICLES, with Vocabulary, an Anti. 
barharus, &c. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College,Cambridge, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had. by the same Author, 


The Fifth Edition of the First Part. In 8yvo. 6s. 6d. 








Now ready, 7th edition, carefully revised and enlarged, 
TEWART’S COMPENDIUM of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; with Remarks on the Physical Peculiar: 
ties, Productions, Commerce, and Government of the various 
Countries ; Questions for Examination at the end of each Divi. 
sion ; and Descriptive Tables, in which are given the Pronun- 
ciation, and a concise Account of every place of im 
throughout the World. Illustrated by Ten new Mage ome 
structed for the Work. and an Engraving showing the Heights 
of the principal Mountains on the Globe. 18mo. 3s. 6d. richly 
embossed. P 
“This excellent school book contains as much accurateand 
valuable information as many volumes of twice its size and 
price. Indeed, in the latter respect, it is matched by few pro- 
ductions of the press, even in this age of cheap books. A hand 
some volume of upwards of three hundred very closely-printed 
pases, strongly bound, and containing ten well-executed maps, 
as never before, we think, been offered to the public for 
small asum. It is a work, moreover, which, while its explana 
tions are well adapted to the capacity of youth, bears through 
out the marks of patient and careful research in a very superior 
degree to most schovl books. We would particularly recom. 
mend to attention the descriptive tables appended to the general 
account of every country, which are drawn up with extraordi- 
nary neatness, and in such a manner as to comprehend really a 
wonderful quantity of information in a very small space. Taken 
altogether, they serve the purpose of a Gazetteer of all the 
principal places in the world, with a short description of each, 
and, what is extremely useful and important, the correct or 
y pr iation in all cases in which any doubt or dif- 
ficulty can ‘be felt. Teachers as well as pupils will feel grateful 
to the author for this part of his labours.” — Atheneum. 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London, 


RECREATION HAND-BOOK GUIDES 
By FELIX SUMMERLY. 
[See more explanatory Advertisement in last Atheneum.) 
AND-BOOK for HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE; or, Guide to the Architecture, Tapestries, 
Paintings, Gardens and Grounds of Hampton Court: with nu- 
merous Embellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, Maps 
and Plans from Official Sources, and bound in a Cover desig 
by Holbein for Cardinal Wolsey. Price 5s. in cloth, and Hol- 
bein’s cover in gold, with Maps and Plans; and 2s. 6d. not 
gilt, and without Maps. 4 Ys 
“Decidedly the best Popular Guide to the Picturesque Beau 
ties of Hampton Court.”’—Spect 


‘ator. 
Hand-Books for the National Gallery. Price 
éd., 3d., and 1d, 
Also, now ready, 


An Illustrated Edition, with Reminiscences of the 
most celebrated Pictures, drawn expressly from the Originals by 
Messrs. John James and William Linnell. : 

Hand-Book for Free Picture Galleries ; being 8 
Guide to all the Pictures in the National Gallery, the Dulwi 
Gallery, the Soane Museum, the Society of Arts, and the British 
Museum. Price 1s. 6d. Each Gallery published separately at 
proportionate prices. ’ 

Hand-Books for Westminster Abbey : a Guide to 
the Arehitecture, Sculptures, Tombs and Decorations, with % 
Embellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, 4 Etchii f. 
Specimen of Encaustic Tiles in the Chapter House. and an Tle 
mination. Price 7s. Another Edition, without Tiles and Ill. 
mination, 3s. : D 

Abridged Edition, with 4 Etchings, price 1s. 

, With Plan of the Abbey, 64. 


A Glance at the Temple Church, with Eight Il 
lustrations and Ornamental Borders printed in three Colours. 
Price ls. Second Edition. 


Iland-Book for Holidays; or, Guide to the London 
Sights, price 6d. 

A Hand-Book for Canterbury, with 35 Illustr 
tions, 3s. 6d.; cloth extra, 5s. 6d. 


Just published, Days’ Excursions out of London. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 
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TION of TYAS’ ILLUSTRATED CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, ARM WEATHER.—Ease and Comfort | for 
'CCEsg. SHAKSPERE. = This beautiful Baten 4 {ne — No. 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London : established 1823. the Feet.—HALL & CO. Welli 
of SHAKS: PERE, profusely illus taal sie ae wered by Act of Parliamen 3 William IV. London, sole Patentees of the PANNUS 
designed by Kenny Meadows, this d = Ju pe Low r Rates of Premium | than those of any other office that | Cloth Boots ~ Shoes. 
, by the publication of Part 55, poatataing A Li ° of entitle the asaved ayo ipate in the profits. i 
pensary, thor, by Barry © Corseils thee Contents, and full di- The bonu ted upon an average to 16/. | are troubled with corns. “panions, gout, or tenderness of feet 
— the for wading a-Crow per cent. on che —- LY then paid; and in 1839a second bonus | from any other cause, will find them the softest and most com- 
Toe lish Of PE oe 4 sets pone to him, in the vichly was awarded, am: aoepins the average to 31/. percent. on the | fortable ever invented; they never yu the feet or get bard, 
ted Sone cases expressly provided, for 7s. the set of | premiums paid during the preceding five years. and for warm climates they are found easier and more durable 
r Key to omamvolames. Single volumes 2. Prospectuses and other particulars may be obtained at the | than any other kind of shoes; they resemble the finest leather, 
" L three d to make - their sets im- | Office, between the hours of ten and four, or will be odd om | and are cleaned with common blacking. Their Elastic Spring 
- L'ABBR ealaels many of the Parts being nearly out of print. to persons resident in Vy a coantey. on application. Boots are worthy attention ; they supersede lacing and hutton- 
eee ord Bot : Tyas, 8, Paternoster-row. AMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. ing, one effectually ouppors i ankle, she mate material gold by 
DW a oe 
1s. each, —<EEEMAS ONS’ and GENERAL LIFE CT AN Re ae 
~ b Peebnance COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, V I ORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMP Y. BARRA COLORES are are light durable, a rape rfect ir 
LUN London. SirJas. pubs, Ald. M. P.Chairman |B es,Esq. Dep. Chairman waterprool.—HA\ PROO 
T. Business transacted in all the branches ond for # obj ects of nj nard, Esq. Beal oe aN Std DRESSES claim ra yA Py all who are exposed 
> PRN. £ ASU! RANCE, ENDOWMENTS and UITIES, and P. he ety pe the fered ey A aon ~—% Phos :— wet. Ladies’ Cardinal Cloaks, with hoods, from 18s. 
P NTINGENT REVERSIONS. — — granted. 2 antages are oller 7 Us; men’s Dresses, comprising Cape, Overalls, and Hood, 21s. 
NT, MA Parties assuring the lives of others may ma e their policies 1 bi oe 
ch may be In ay and Prospectuses furnished by IDGE secure, notwithstanding the life assured may go ‘out of the limits | Wbole can be carried with convenience in the pocket. 
hich h — ap of Europe, without the mecessary permission of the Directors ATCHES by | WEBSTER | & SON, Chrono- 
ary on the SINGULAR suUCCEss which has attended the | >4¥? Thelt theoreti taine e Lords of the Admiralty (Esta- 
t of Bishop HE f the SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND Medi of halt —. hy five years allowed on | plished 13. ae S BIRCHIN-LANE, The largest  gavertment 
yhom LIFE mreesedinhick § OCIETY, is to be mainly attributed— Assurances may be effected with or without ofits —on an | Of fine Second-hand Watches of any house in London, by th 
May To the judicious Pao of the Lives insured. re scale, or for short perio most eminent makers—many nearly equal to new, and at ittle 
— Tothe careful investment o the on the di f th Advances made to Assurers on real or Podoubted personal Pap b Fy A ra, W. & Son es 
w ever, an onzon 
- 5s. cloth, so the eee Se @ division of the geeee, Se terms not exceeding three years, repayable by coseeneni. all of superior manufacture. New Watches of the 


NTARY 11 bi most elegant patterns upon the principle of their Chronometers. 
moan ff stesegteedom Hom alt burden nthe way of Dividends to| “Attention fs parcaarty seauated to the denied, prospec: | Sch ietis Caramegtnwanded te pte tree fens sot 




















~< Silver. To ine promptitude ond Hberelity of its dealings. 18, King William-street. City, or by letter, addressed to the Ganson, With as ~y ces to counteract the variations 
erence to the utmost Economy, so far as con- ¥ MRS i 3 of tempera Also sortment of Lever and elegant 
: Dg ineering, To the stric( oo Ricleat. Lathes od gg y ao Secretary. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. Horizontal Watches, for Ladies and Gentlemen, at coneiserenay 
hester, | na prices. atches taken in exchange e 
Lectures Copies, Basintes of the Prospectas, Forens of Proposal, and every neces- RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM.- | experienced workmen are employed on the premises in the 
sary information, may be obtained at the Hi Head Office, Edin- PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. repairing Copartmens 
‘i burgh, or at any of the  F, *. Dpeacs ies. This Institution is empowered by Special Act of Pa ebster & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 
iscovery, MACKENZIE, Manager. 4 Vict. cap. 9), and is so ee A to afford the benelits wits of ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 
LONDON O° “FICE, 7, Pail Mal 1. ife Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-Holders, and to 
T-row, HUGH M* KEAN, Agent present greater facilities and accommodation than are usually grav beg to inform the Nobili ant a Gentry that the: 
a ffered by r Co The decided f i abled to PRINT ARM &c., for 
offere m panies. e deci superiority of its | are now cna le S, &c., 
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. hill, Lon .—Cap' 500,000/.—_Empowered | success. .; without the crest, an cards, 2s. 6d,: also every 
»LATIN oa tA : wy Assurances may either be effected by Parties on their own | description of elegant ye vin wing. Specimens of the above ma 
me ebay a LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. Chairman. Lives, or by Parties interested therein on the Lives of others. be selected from a lai ashionable assortment, at their 
aining the Jobn mies M_D. F.R.S. Georse Lungley, Esq. he effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create | warehouses, Egyptian Hall, “pleeadilly, and 122, Bishopsgate- 
F, wm Anti. Jobn Griffi th Frit! h, Esq. John Rawson Bs at once a property in reversion, which can by no other means | street Within, or sent on application any distance free of ex- 
Hi. Gordon — Clement Tabor es. be realize: ke, for instance, the case of a person at the age | pense. Superfine letter pers. 3 278., 228., 20s. 18s. 3 ive. s l4s., 4 
), M.A. ‘ Joseph ‘Thompson, Esq. 4 of thirty, who by the payment of 52 3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life | and 8s. per ream; Note ditto. 
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—_—_. the mere saving of EIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in bi di- | envelope cases, albums, blotting- books, bibles and rayers, gol 
py tothe last Annual Bonus declared on Policies of five | ture, Thus, by the exertion of a ve slight degree of economy and silver pencil cases, penholders, toilet and smelling bottles, 







































































ODER ° standing, ean : —oe , indeed, as can scarcely felt as an inconvenience, he | souvenirs, ladies’ companions, sachets, card and glove cases, 
_ eee ‘Age! Sum |,A22ual | Bonus Cash | Premium may at once realize a La of 1000/., which he can bequeath | pocket-books, poosen. and envelopes. suitable for invitations, 
, Pocatied, Entry) No. sel Premium.| added. | Bonus. | reduced. Gispoee of 5 in any. way oer think } Pro per . “ ' etary i otes nas. a ; — tia one 
rious Prospectuses, and eve! information as to | cles may adp ain, or 0 e st co: P ’ 
each Divi- Elz aif ai\z a\z the mode of effectin Acrarances. fe ¢! nee de at the Office. | every description of useful stationery. Postage stamps and en- 
1¢ Pronun- un | x0 | 89 1000 7 S Tliss te 6 Ibe 10 9 PETER MORRI N, Resident Director. | velopes at Government sees. Rome. Ber H fon are also 
oe w|i | 56 175 15 $ 296 9 7 \123 0 6 | 16 (A Beard ste at 2 o'clock, for the d h | the West-end i for Mr. Robert - e's = meee 
he Heights Policies now pon upon entitled to participation in next | © Ousimess- ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
. 6d. richly Lom 5 aden, Toosmee of all | eepome paid can be bor- NE-COLOURED CEMENT. BRUSH and SMY RNA SPONGES. ~The Trot? Brush 
. as t 
+r " . F, FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. _ | | Shag AUSTIN, = Se Bow Read, Regent's aislons of the teeth. and cleanin fh the most eficctual 
iS size begs to inform Architects, Builders, Plasterers, &c. : f: the b 
bY few pro- ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and that during the process of manufactu ring @ very superior com- pe a nary manner, and is famous for that edly 
A hand. ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, poses = wale, Ly reatly improved his well-known Artificial | a third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
iy-praa London. Established in 1826. c e has succeeded in making an excellent | finest nap. Penetratin Hair-Brushes, with the durable une 
Society is supported by an ample subscribed capital, and | STONE-C COLOURED, ¢ CEMENT, adapted to building, more bleached Russian Bristfes, which do not soften like common 
blic fers Weceemdderatslo pavsenes hi F remium fund. especially for facing brick walls ‘and repairing deca ed_ stone | hair. Flesh-Brashes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
in Assurances are effected at a low rate of premium, without ere, ee en mere SE ee at his Manu- tion, Velvet-Brushes, TL a suc. 
rough ts, or at ai P > wit a Pp : cessful manner. e Genulv i ‘eserve 
tJ Polit of te Gite. b f oe “ GROWTH OF PLANTS. valuabl o, Eroverties =f apesepee vitality, pnd dura —" by 
A Bonus in ready money, at the rate of 15 per cent. on the 4 means of direct importations, dispensing with all interm ro 
aso guenas premiums receiv (equivalent to a reversionary bonus of about UMPHREYS’S INODOROUS SOLUBLE | parties’ rofits and destructive leaching, and securing i 
~~ ate B percent.) was declared in May last, on all begeteial — COMPOUND. to PROMOTE the GROWTH of PLANTS. | {!3"ry p pencine : ine Smyrna Sponge. Only at CA ‘re S 
ee Tee ° which three annual premiums had been paid in D ii in water, this valuable preparation may be use Sole Eatablie =. Oxford ctzeet, » two doors from Holles-street, 
of all with great advantage either in the drawing-room or in the con- | , CA TIoN—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopt 
of & eA iision of he profits | takes place Kaoty= "J fre years, and the servatory. A single bottle is equal in fertilizing force to some | >¥ some houses. 
of beneficial policies can receive their bonuses in ready | }undred weight of rich compost; and by its use, not only com- va 7 
Ce money, or have them ai ouee in augmentation of their policies, | mon plants = improved hy increased Grilliancy of flower and yt et —— wie Hour 
eel grate Amarers, a aby jew t ure ay then P ith deeper verdure, but valuable exotics are so strengthened, as to | + A py oy a ee — es 
mm. oe en ts ogg! soutinte mean in one | resist the usual alternations of temperature, and may be pre- | 40 not require i he oF onde and beens. ee 
sum, in a given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or | served without agreenhouse.—Sold in bottles, 1s. 9d. each, with | 80% other candle ; the flame is steady and brilliant. No meta — 
>. London. bb ly payments, oron ~ tenting ye ye scale, full instructions for _ use bythe 1 leading C hemists, Drugeists. &c. or Gcleterions Pater is used on he x frice 
eS cers in the Army an avy on active service, persons 4 arish, agent for exportation , Brea vetreet, 
s (Saed wee reap B and other Ulacases, —F cask os are going uNDG Rs. — Ore Rrclesale Assets. DAVY . ty, 4 ys Siedece & ‘Stocking, @, igh. street, Maryiqnene i : 
“he e limits of Europe, are also assured at moderate rates. ethem, Broadley-terrace, Blandford-square ; vans. 
one@um.) eo all necessary, ban formaation may | EA & PERRIN’S ‘WORCESTERSHIRE Italian wipnenee. gy Hawkins rece : High- 
COURT : —s_. SAUCE.” Prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in Hosta, g. Game, @ Fish- hill; ” 4 ye ocer, Bethnal: 
Tapestries, RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, the County.—The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of green-roed 3;G.H. Hudson, °29, Black friars- ee. H. Nichola: 
t: with nu- 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. its introduction, been steadily progressing in public favour. Its | 19, Bolingbroke-row, Walworth; and at the manufactory, Ol 
ies, Movs Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. py pene, corre with Noble ay gotatioh of Bargehouse, Christchurch, Surrey. 
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Sand Hol Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, acknowledged got, pronounce it to be‘ the only good sauce ;’ | PERFECTLY NEW AND UNIQUE PATENT BEDSTEADS. 
2s. Gd. not Yilliam Banbury, Esa. * |Bupert Ingleby, Esa. ag ey eg IE I, rh masks PRATT respectfully solicits the particular 
sque Beau ae , pocmes Retly. me a riff | Increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- icon attention of the Mobility ond Gentry furpisbing. on 
. of London and Middlesex om, the Proprietors beg to state that dru gists, grocers. and onicers, Joining thelr reiments ter BEDSTEADES which : 
Price Rt. ee hery, M.P.|Lewis Pocock, Esq. others may be supplied by par agents— fessrs. Barclay & x, — 5° 
ve bon tt, of Toeaa aa ai Sone, Farringdon-street ; Mr. J. Harding, 59, King-street, Step- nae, om errengements with the F po 3 introduce to mane 
“ t is long since so necessary and useful an improvemen 
Phy' wiclan— DE. *Teaffreson, 2 2, Finsbury-square. Messrs. Metcalfe & Co. 16, Soutbampton-row ; and by the has been invented, and one more especially deserving their no-~ 
cosakthe fl Eamakt, Conton, Hea, 2: Pragerich» place, Ol Jewry. semeenis tanta werear rece alam hs | fee fhe face whieh they ate fred. taken dome 
me . a ’ in a few minutes, without the use of tools—the elegant and lig 
Originals by Advantages of the e Argus L Life —— mpany. bait po ro pate Be. Oe, 5 See each, sity of anon firmness of construction, ‘ee the utter impos-~ 
2 In addition to the pe mihed Gonital uf 200.0082. th 4 si miky © annoyance from insec a -aie goin orender hem pare- 
: being a have th; sc pital o Q e assure COM N NG WITH STE > nt to any other ever invente ATENT ELASTIC 
security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,0001. per OMPOSITION FOR WRITING WI EL PENS. | SPRING BEDS, &c. and complete Fittings: supplied in, plain 
be Oe invened’ iat Leanne Dn pe neg = GQ @ Fund STEPHENS’ WRITING FLUID. and decorative appointme cats. "Now onview at H. Pratt’s Trunk 
eparately at gqusiderably larger smount than the estimated liabilities of the HESE COMPOSITIONS, which have so re- | 2%4 Military Outfit Warehouse, 123, New Bond- motrect. 
markably exten the use of the PEN, are 4 vi] 2 
pany. kabl ded th he STEEL OR BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN 
. Guide to ihe Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- | brought to very great perfection, being more easy to write with, GODFREY’'S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS, a most 
ith & with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the | more durable, and in ever. respect epeterabte to the ordinary fragrant portame, and delightful cosmetic. It speedily and 
opeshings. 8 immedinr. thereby, in effect, fixing to every policy-holder ap | Ink. In warm climates they hav come essential. They | completely removes tan, redness, &c., and by its cooling, bal- 
snd an file tadfequent ee bonus without Li et jeu oft e deferre Tayi 8 Sa ST ANTAN' BOUS BLAC SK INK—A BLUE | gamic, end healing qualities, renders the skin soft, pliable, and 
d Hlu- ¥ de usive prospect of a perio ical division of profits. Cc aeeio to an jntepee ack colour—~PATENT UN- | free from dryness, scurf, &c., and clears it from every humour, 
es aD A Annual Premium to Assure £100. CHANGEABLE LUE Ray UIDS. Senatins edie Blue colour | pimple, oreruption. By its use the skin becomes, and continues 
ge. | For One ‘Year. For Seven Years. Whole Term. —A SUPERIOR, BLACK INK, of t mon character, but e soft, and the complexion fair and beautiful. 
20 £0 delicately clear and P 
2 Is. » £019 1 £1 11 10 more byt yt PE tion ALINE RED for Me ny ge In shaving, it is inv aluable, rendering the skin smooth and firm 
6d. 1 1 : 127 a =A CARBO NACEOU S RECORD. INK, unchangeable by and protects it from the effects of sun and dust. It is Geyond 
# 150 Chemical Agent—Also, a new kind of MARKING INK "he lotior Id in botth od. 
S H all praise as a general family lotion. Sold in bottles, price 2s, 9d., 
Eight Il- - : 119 10 Linen; and Inkbolders adapted for preserving Ink from Evapor- by all respectable Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 
Colours. othr ? 317 0 6 010 ation and Dust. Bottles at 3d. each, convenient for writing 
ree ber cet. rd of whole-term Premi one ny remeln unpaid a8 wom, 200 peppered, a will cnsmte these spe may wish to | FOR GOUT, RHEWV MATISM, AND RHEU MATIC GOUT. 
e London Midoffatany time without notice. | pared by HENRY STEPHENS, the. Inventor, St, Stamford: IMCO'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS 
B.. Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or | street, Blackfriars-road. London; and sold Stationers and are a certain and safe remedy; they restore tranquillity to 
- Tlustrae death ge 2 pay. » when jens, mescent, outlay is yer —_ a These unchangeable — Fiaids are Patent Ses, give = to the somace an atrensth to the vn] 
) an rehensive Tables of the Argus icles; the ic are therefore cautione t imiti \ em. No e Dp o these excellen 
Otic will vf found to be particula: rly favourable to the robe 1 which are infamy senente3 to sell or a which AS ae 4 — pills, as cecen revent the disorder from attacking the Stomach 
London. at ae Wb AY the Medical Officers, attend daily, | STEPHENS’ ELECT STEEL PENS.—The etenet possible | or Head, and Rave restored thousands from pain and misery, to 





lock care having been b d upon Ae of these ar- | health and comfort. Sold b RA A. Willoughby & Co., late b. 
A EDWARD BATES, Resident Director, | ticles so as to procure the h Rest f finish, they can be confidently | Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Wit eat, aud nearly all Medicine Ven- 
Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. recommended both for flexibility and durability. ders, at Is. 14d. or 2s, 9d. per bo: 
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This day, price 9s. 6d. 
VOL. XV., PART IIL, OF 


HE TRANSACTIONS of the ROYAL 


t & Son, 82, Pri 
: T. Cadell, 141, Strand. 


DE FELLENBERG’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 
Just published, post 8vo. 9s. cloth, - 
ETTERS from HOFWYL on ee Educational 
Institutions of De Fellenbe: ARENT. With 
= Ap Whe “Anna containing Woodbr Meet sit siete of Hofwyl, 
from t nals of Education 
> Lengunen, Brown, Green, & I 


This TR is published, in post 8 
ETTERS FROM THE V IRGIN’ TSLANDS; 
Illustrating Life and Manners in the West Indies. 
** He was sorry to find [ had ruined myself and wrote a book ; 
for the parson of the parish had assured him that authors were 
never worth os arthing, aud always died in gaol.” —C 











In afew days, price ls. 
M&2 BUCKINGHAM'S INAUGURAL LEC- 
TURE, delivered before the Members and Friends of 
the Britisu anp possess Institutes, at its first Evenin 
Meeting at the H uare is, on Wed jay, the 2n 
of August, the Rt. Hon. the Eart or Devon in the Chair.— 
Copi ay be had of all Booksellers, ane at the Committee 
4, Hanover-square, and 25, Cockspur-street, 
where Prospectuses are supplied, and names of Members entered 
daily between 12 and 5 o'clock. 
Fisher, Son & Co. Newgate-street. 
Now publishing. 
THE CHEAPEST WORK EXTANT. 
OBINSON’S STANDARD EDITION of 
MATTHEW HENRY'S COMMENTARY on the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES : forming Six handsome Octavo Volumes, price 
3. 12s. cloth, containing 7.240 closely-printed pages, in which the 
errors of former Editions have been carefully corrected, and 
the References examin 


London . Thoms, 12, Warwick-square; and may be had 
of all Hookselle ers. 








ho V Jan  voorst. Paternoster tom 
w ready, price 
UEM € o TRAIDOR ; ax ‘Christ and Anti- 
Christ Vindicated. Most respectfully inscribed to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Roden 
James Nisbett & Co. Berners-street, Oxford-street. 
VENTS oi in 2 vols. royal 12mo. ne iF cloth, | 
of a MILITARY LIFF: being 
Recallestions after Service in the Peninsula 
sion of France, st Indies, St. Helena, vo 
where. By WALTER HENRY, 
Surgeon to the Forces, First ¢ 
William Pickering, Publisher, 177, Cand 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Just published. 2nd edition, 12mo. 5s. cloth lettered. 
ALES and LEGENDS ofthe ISLE of WIGHT ; 
with the Advent at of the Author in search of them. 
ABRAHAM ELDER, Esq. 
2nd edition with. M ilbesteations by it * Cruikshank, and nu- 
merous Woodcuts 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
st ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 54x, price 
¥ ELECTIONS from the WRI TINGS of the late 
J. SYDNEY TAYLOR, A.M., Barrister-at-Law, (with a 
Brief Sketch of his Life,) made ‘under direction of a Committee 














pom i would build the per) fabric of legislation, which 
s the public morals.” 


13). 
ee Tond: on : Charles Tee ? Weticesente-ctrest Without. 


rPHE CLAIMS of the CHRISTIAN ABORI- 


GINES of the TURKISH or OSMANLI EMPIRE upon 
CIVILIZED NATIONS. 
Part I. The Claims of the Aborigines. 
1. The pecseat Condition and Prospétts of the Osmanli 


Empi: 
— HI. The vApect 





and Position of the ied Enter- 
Western Asi 
By W. F. AINS WORTH, F.G.S8. F.R.G 
Late! in Charge of an Expedition to the Chaidean ‘Christians 
‘om the Society for Promoting Christian men ianae 5 
rove ice President of the Institut © Alique 
Cunningham & Mortimer, Publishers, A’ elnide-strest, Tra- 
falgar-square. 








PEACOCK’S ALGEBRA, 
Recently res 1 8vo. price lis. boards, 

TREATISE on ALGEBRA 
«a oll. Aridhmetical Algebra, By GEORGE PEACOCK, 
.D. '¥.R.3._F.G.S. F.R.A.S,, President of the Cambridge Phi- 
losophical Societ wndes's Professor of Astronomy, Dean of 

Ey. and late Fellow an and Tutor of ‘Trinity College. 
gaden : Wtitaker = Cos .; J. G. F. & J. Rivington. Cam- 

bridge: J. & J. Deig 
This ae is on price 9. 12mo. 


- TANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY ; contain- 


Nate Ls pte ptowertng Plants and Ferns arranged according 
atura 
AR ‘BABINGTON, M.A. F.L.S. F.Z.8. &c. 





RLES. cr 
FS ann s is a very valuable contribution to our know- 





pionts, full of original information and g 
critical remets s.""— Lindley’s Gard: Chronicle. June 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paiernosiert0m. 
On the Ist of July was published, Part 
A HISTORY of the FISHES of MADEIRA. 
RICHARD Thome LOWE, M.A.., British Chaplain; 
with g inal i) from fatere of” all the Species, by the 
Hon. TON and M. YOU 
Price, in 8v0., = 6d. visin. 5s. A. wn 0 or in 4to., 5s. plain, 
's. 6d. coloured. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
° TOURISTS ot INV ALIDS.—The Pie 


informed t r Edition DR. 
VILLE'S ‘CUIDE to tes eSPASof EN NGLAND and PRINCIPAL 
pap yells: ITE ACS 1 Booksellers. 


may w_ be had of a k sellers. 
— THE N 
MIDLAND rj SOUTHERN SPA! ‘AS,’ in 1 v 





nit "vel. with 27 tliesrations, = 
bound.—*‘ 


with 24 Tifostretions 12s. bound. 

whi E is invalid or tourist these volumes on perfect trea- 
sures. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13. Great Marlborough-street. 
“The most pagpalons argument for Hydropathy which has yet 
appeared.” rs} 





$‘Engravings. price 5s. 6d. 
YDROPATHY: The WATER CURE shown 
to be in accordance with Medical Science and the teach- 
2H of Common Sense. With 40 Cases of Core. 
Dr. E. JOHNSON, Author of * pate. Health, and Disease.’ 
Plaily and popularly written.” tator. 
“ The most scientific work on the owe t.""— Temp. Record. 
ndon: Simpkin & Co. Stationers’-court. 





TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in 3 vols., with ILLUSTRATIONS by LEECH, 


THE BARNABYS IN AMERICA; 


BEING THE SEQUEL OF 


THE ADVENTURES OF ‘THE WIDOW MARRIED.’ 
By MRS. TROLLOPE. 


*¢ Mrs. Trollope is, beyond doubt, one of the cleverest and most remarkable writers of the day. 


With a quickness of 


observation which takes in the whole ~~ at a glance, an insight into motives that seems instinctive, a keen perception 


of the ridiculous, and strong powers o: 
unmask hypocrisy.”"—Quarterly Review. 


humorous delineation, she is the person of all others to expose pretensions or 


Henry Cotzurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘THE MAID’S HUSBAND.’ 


Now ready at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


T H E 


S MIT HS. 


By the Author of ‘The Maid’s Husband,’ ‘ Wedlock,’ &c. 


**This is one of the best novels we have had since the publication of Frederika Bremer’s ‘ Home.’ 


thoughts, some searching, one or two deep. 


It is full of 


We recommend ‘ The Smiths’ to the acquaintance of that much-be-talked 


and much-be-written class—the mothers of England.”—Atheneum. 





SERJEANT TAYLOR'S NEW WORK IS NOW READY. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


LIFE IN THE RANKS. 


By the Author of ‘ Scenes and Adventures in Affghanistan.’ 





Also, just published, 


1,COL. NAPIER’S REMINISCENCES of 
SYRIA, and FRAGMENTS of JOURNALS and 
LETTERS from the HOLY LAND. 2 yols. 
2. MISS PICKERING’S New Novel, ‘ FRIEND 
OR FOE” 3 vols. 


3. GABRIELLE; or, PICTURES of a REIGN. 


3 vols. 


4. OAKLEIGH; or, the MINOR of GREAT 
EXPECTATIONS. 3 vols. 


5. THE POLES in the SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 3 vols. 


6. THE MEMOIRS of a BRAHMIN. 
7. THE MAN of the PEOPLE. 3 vols. 


3 vols, 


T. C. Newsy, Publisher, 65, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, 


[Aue.§ 


In small 8vo. price 3s. 
Ss. 


PS B ALEXANDER JAMES BERES 
Riviagton it. Paul's Churchyard, ad ae ae MP, 


ee, 
pies ese S GEOLOGY—SECOND ll 
On Thursday, reed, 10th, will _be published, 2nd edition, 
sideratay onl piece. and s —7 


. 6d. 
EOLOGY FOR BEGINNE} 
a Familiar Explanation of ——n contig 
Sciences, Minorelegy, Pagaical Geology, Fossil .oneolen 


aq td nd ily, cul {or form. 
ing ctions, on enerally ‘cultivating t 
succinct Account othe cocoral Geolegs =| ihe Soe with a 
y G. F. RIC N, F.G.S., of the British Museum, 
“A volume Shek gk disparagement to any other, is 
entitled to be universally read and studied by proficients 
as beginners.”—Dr. Pyg Smitu. us vel 
indon : Lage, Brown, Green, & Longmans, 
his day is published, == =~ 
OM BURKE OF “OURS” By HARRY 
LORREQUER. No. VIIL., with t 
price ls. To S continued Month My we Etchings ty Phi, 
Lately published, by ihe same Author, 
a Jock Hinton, the Guardsman, 22 


“Ss “Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon, 2 yok, 
8vo. with 24 Etchings. 24s. cloth. 
Confessions a _ Henry Lorrequer. With 2 
Etchings. 8vo. 12s. 
4. Loiterings of “Arthur r O'Leary 
in the Dublin University Magazi 


Dublin: Wm. Curry, jun. & Co. 
Sold “x all Booksell llers. 


TO TOURISTS. | 
BXiscon S PICTURESQUE. "TOURIST 
TLAND, containin; 


an accurate Travell 4 

Engraved Charts of Roads, Parents. and Interesting 4 

tien Fane ce a Tide ey gemerens Views of the 

enery 0 and a copious Itine; Third 
edition, neice aa ed ‘neatly bound in cloth. —_ 
comprehensive, intelligent; and well-arranged Guide. 

Book. We have been furnished with an incidental Prot of 

remarkable accuracy of the Charts and Descriptions in 


sonal testimony of a aestring, Ww has t i 
able gece. book in hand. ws tat i 1 pre 


USrihe Second Edition of "Black's Pict 
land’ ann ae bam hy msible. what tulle bat ne 
be,—sensible, concise Tnitsin Sormation, with that touch of poetry 
which is no iess indispensable | in sack a baunted land than de. 
tails o 1 facts, but which require 
taste in its introduction." *— Atheneu 

lso, recently aa be 

Black’s Picturesque Guide to the ‘English Lakes, 5s. 

Black’s Economical Guide through Edinburgh, 
Third edition. 2s. 6d. 

Black's 5 Economical Tourist of Scotland. Nev 
edition, 3s. 6d 

Black’s Road and Railway Travelling Map of 
Scotland. 4s. 6c 
Black’s Road and Railway Travelling Map of Eng. 
land. 4s. 6d. 
4 &— Stiaitér Maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland, price 


In a few days, 
Black’s Picturesque Tourist, and Road-Book of 
Batone and Wales. With numerous Maps and other ll 
___Edinburgh: A. & S ao ; and sold by all B 
lew Burlington-street, August 5. 


R. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NOW READY, 














appear Monthly 
London: W. 8. Orr & Co, 





ee 





Leal, 








lL 
Hudson's Bay pmpeny. 
1. pd 1S sOn Ma Arrowsmith, 
NARRATIVE 2 OE ERIES ON THE NORTH 
AST OF A 


ERIC 
EFFECTED ay THE OFFICERS OF ‘tHE HUDSON'S 
BAY COMPANY, during the Years 1836-39, 
By THOMAS SIMPSON, Esq. 
ee 


In 2 vols. 
SLICK IN ENGLAND; = ‘THE ATTACHE. 
By the Author of ‘ The Clockmaker ; Sayings and Doings of 
Sam Slick of Slickville.” 


Ill. 
Now first published 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits from original Paintings, &c. 
LETTERS OF poy eee “4 ALPOLE, 


EARL 0 
TO SIR HORACE MANN, H. 8. a Rerident at the Court of 
Florence, from the @ year 1760 to 1785. 
ted from the Original MSS. 
Concluding Series, 
lv. 
vols. st 8 
THE CIRCASSIAN ‘CHI a ‘Romance of Russia. 
By WILLIAM H, G. KINGSTON, Esq. 
Vv. 
vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
with MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esa, 
Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England under the Staats; 

and * , Court of England under the Houses of Nassau 


Hanover.’ 
ALSO, JUST READY: 


1. 
New Work by the Author of ‘ The Pitot,’ * The Spy; 
, = a O' Lantern,’ §¢. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
HUTTED KNOLL; 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 


THE a Romance. 


In 3 vols. nests 8vo, . 
THE BUSY OD Y; a Novel 
Richard Bentley, New pe alte 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





——— 
London: JAMES ‘Homes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery 
lished every Saturday, at the ATHENEUM OFF ay ces 
lington Street North, Strand, by Joun FRANCIS, and 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for scorLar 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for LREAAND, J.C 








